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&e. &e. Soon she heard her uncle’s step, lighter, less 
a creaky, than usual, and went out to meet him. 
Boox II. He did not show any surprise on seeing her 
’ . so early, and the expression of his face told her 
CHAPTER IV. THE SHADOW LIGHTENED. in a moment that he had no good news of the || 


Lone before Mr. Carruthers, impelled by the | invalid to communicate. 
irresistible force of routine, which not all the “ Brookes says she has had a very bad 
concern, and even alarm, occasioned him by | night,” he said, gravely. “Iam going to send 
Mrs. Carruthers’s condition could subdue, had | for Munns at once, and to telegraph to Lon- 
issued forth upon his daily tour of inspection, | don for more advice.” Then he went on in a 
Clare’s letters had been safely posted, by her | state of subdued creak, and Clare, in increased 
own hand, at the village. She had slept but | bewilderment and misery, went to Mrs. Carru- 
little on the night which had fallen on her first | thers’s room, where she found the reign of dan- 
experience of fear and grief; and waking, at | gerous illness seriously inaugurated. 
dawn, oppressed by a heavy sense of some! Doctor Munns came, and early in the after- 
dimly understood calamity, she had recalled it | noon a grave and polite gentleman arrived from 
all in a moment, and, having hurriedly dressed London, who was very affable, but rather re- 
herself, she went down to the breakfast-room | served, and who was also guilty of the unac- 
and let herself out through the window, accom- | countable bad tastg of suggesting a shock in 
panied by her dog, whose joyous gambols in | connexion with Mrs. Carruthers’s illness. He 
the bright morning air she did not notice. also was emphatically corrected by Mr. Car- 
That morning air struck chill to the weary | ruthers, but not with the same Seniioen which 
limbs and aching head of the sad, bewildered | had marked that gentleman’s reception of Dr. 
girl as she pursued her rapid way through the | Munns’s suggestion. The grave gentleman 
shrubbery, Sonshtan the dew from the branches | from London made but little addition to Dr. 
of the trees as she passed hurriedly along, heart- | Munns’s treatment, declined to commit him- 
sick and yet wandering and confused in her | self to any decided opinion on the case, and 
thoughts. went away, leaving Mr. Carruthers with a sen- 

Her walk was quite solitary and uninter- | sation of helplessness and vague injury, to say 
rupted. She slid the letters into a convenient | nothing of downright misery fos alarm, to 
slit of a window-shutter of the general shop, | which the Grand Lama was entirely unaccus- 
to which the dignity and emoluments of a post- | tomed. 
office were attached, glanced up and down the} Before the London physician made his ap- 
little street, listened to certain desultory sounds | earance, Clare and her uncle had met at 
which spoke of the commencement of activity | breakfast, and she had learned all there was to 
in adjacent stable-yards, and to the barking | be known on the subject which had taken en- 
with which some vagabond dogs of her ac-| tire and terrible possession of her mind. It 
quaintance greeted her and Cesar, satisfied her- | seemed to Clare now that she had no power of 
self that she was unobserved, and then retraced | thinking of anything else, that it was quite im- 
her steps as rapidly as possible. The large | possible that only yesterday morning he was a 
white-faced clock over the stables at Poynings | carcless, unconscious girl musing over a roman- 
—an unimpeachable instrument, never laome tic incident in her life, speculating vaguely upon 
to gain or lose within the memory of man—was | the possibility of any result accruing from it in 
striking six as Clare Carruthers carefully re-| the future, and feeling as far removed from the 
placed the bolt of the breakfast-room window | crimes and dangers of life as if they had no ex- 
and crept up-stairs again with a faint flutter of | istenee. Now she took her place opposite her 
satisfaction that her errand had been safely ac-| uncle with a face whose oF and expression 
complished, contending with the dreariness and | of deep-seated trouble even that unobservant 
dread which filled her heart. She put away | and me “parenaelone potentate could not fail to 
her hat and cloak, changed her dress, which ! notice. He did observe the alteration in Clare’s 
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looks, and was not altogether displeased by 
it. It argued deep solicitude for Mrs. Carru- 
thers of Poynings—an extremely proper senti- 
ment; so Mr. Carruthers consoled is niece, 
afier his stately fashion, acknowledging, at the 
same time, the unaccountable vagaries of fever, 
and assuring Clare that there was nothing in- 
fectious in the case—a subject on which it had 
never occurred to the irl to feel any uneasi- 
ness. Not so with Mr. Carruthers, who had 
a very great dread of illness of every kind, and 
a superstitious reverence for the medical art. 
The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of the post, and Mr. Carruthers’s attention was 
again drawn to the subject of the murder and 
the possibility of promoting his own importance 
in connexion with it. Clare’s pale face turned 
paler as her uncle took up the first letter of the 
number presented to him by Thomas, footman, 
that official looking peculiarly intelligent on 
the occasion ; for the letter bore the magic in- 
scription, “On Her Majesty’s Service,” and 
the seal of the Home Office. 

Mr. Carruthers took some time to read the 
letter even with the aid of the gold eye-glasses. 
It eame from Mr. Dalrymple, who wrote an ab- 
normally bad hand even for a government offi- 
cial—a circumstance which Mr. Carruthers 
mentally combined with the beard of which he 
iainel an indignant remembrance as a sign of 
the degeneracy of the age. The irrepressible 
pompousness of the man showed itself even in 
this crisis of affairs, as he perused the document, 
aud laid it down upon the table under the hand 
armed with the eye-glasses. 

Clare waited breathless. « 

“Hem! my dear,” he began, “this letter is 
connected with the matter 1 mentioned to you 
yesterday. You remember, I dare say, about 
the murder, and the inquiry I was requested by 
the government to make at Amherst.” 

Oh yes, Clare remembered; she had been 
very much interested. Had anything since 
transpired ? 

“ Nothing of any moment. This letter is from 
Mr. Dalrymple. The gentleman who came here, 
as I told you, from Lerd Wolstenholme.” 

Clare, still breathless, bowed. There was no 
use in trying to accelerate Mr. Carruthers’s 
speech. He was not to be hurried. 

“ He writes to me that the Home Secretary 
regrets very much the failure of our inquiries 
at Amherst, in eliciting any information con- 
cerning the only person on whom suspicion has 
as yet alighted. We informs me that, as I ex- 
age, and as I explained to you yesterday”— 

fr. Carruthers paused condescendingly for 
Clare’s silent gesture of assent—“ the jury at 
the coroner’s inquest—it closed yesterday— 
have returned an open verdict, wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown, and 
the police have been instructed to use all pos- 
sible vigilance to bring the criminal to light.” 

“ Have they learned anything further about 
the dead man ?” asked Clare, with a timid look, 
half of anxiety, half of avoidance, towards the 
newspaper, which Mr. Carruthers had not yet 





opened, and which no member of the family 
would have ventured to touch unsanctioned by 
the previous perusal of its august head. 

“About the murdered man? No, I believe 
not. Mr. Dalrymple further informs me that the 
fur-lined coat, and all the other less remarkable 
articles of clothing found on the body, are 
placed in the hands of the police, in the hope 
of future identification. There is nothing more 
to be done, then, that I can see. Can you sug- 
gest anything, Clare?” Mr. Carruthers asked 
the question in a tone almost of banter, as 
though there were something ridiculous in his 
expecting a suggestion from such a quarter, 
but with very little real anxiety nevertheless. 

“I—I really do not know, uncle,” returned 
Clare; “‘I cannot tell. You are quite sure 
Evans told you all he knew ?” 

“Everything,” replied Mr. Carruthers. “ The 
clue furnished by the coat was very slight, but 
it was the only one. I am convinced, myself, 
that the man who wore the coat, and was last 
seen in company with the murdered man, was 
the man who committed the murder.” Clare 
shivered. “But,” continued Mr. Carruthers, 
in an argumentative tone, “the thing to establish 
is the identity of the man who wore the coat 
with the man who bought it six weeks ago.” 

A bright flush rose on Clare’s cheeks—a flush 
of surprise, of hope. “Is there any doubt about 
that, uncle ?” she asked. “ The waiter described 
the man, didn’t he? Besides, no one would 
part with an overcoat in six weeks.” 

“ That is by no means certain,” said Mr. 
Carruthers, with an air of profound wisdom. 
* Artists and writers, and foreigners, and, gene- 
rally, people of the vagabond kind, sell and 
barter their clothes very trequently. The young 
man whom Evans describes might have been any 
one, from his purposeless, indistinguishable de- 
scription ; the waiter’s memory is clearer, as is 
natural, being newer.” 

* And what is the description he gives ?” 
asked Clare, faintly. 

“You will find it in the weekly paper, my 
dear,” returned Mr. Carruthers, stretching his 
hand out towards the daily journal. “ Meantime, 
let’s see yesterday’s proceedings.” 

Hope had arisen in Clare’s heart. Might not 
all her fear be unfounded, all her sufferings 
vain? What if the coat had not been purchased 
by Paul Ward at all? She tried to remember 
exactly what he had said, in the few jesting 
words that had passed on the subject. Had he 
said he had bought it at Amherst, or only 
that it had been made at Amherst? By an 
intense effort, so distracting and painful that 
it made her head ache with a sharp pain, 
she endeavoured to force her memory to repro- 
duce what had passed, but in vain ; she remem- 
bered only the circumstance, the fatal identifi- 
cation of the coat. “ Artists and writers,” her 
uncle had said, in his disdainful classification, 
occasionally made certain odd arrangements con- 
cerning their garments, unknown to the upper 
classes, to whom tailors and valets appertain of 
right, and Paul Ward was both a writer and an 
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artist. Might he not have bought the coat from 
an acquaintance? Men of his class, she knew, 
often had queer acquaintances ; the possession 
was one of the deovheds of the otherwise glo- 
rious career of art and literature—people who 
might require to sell their coats, and be equal 
to doing 1t. 

Yes, there was a hope, a possibility that it 
might be so, and the girl seized on it with avi- 
dity. But, in a moment, the terrible recollection 
struck her, that she was considering the matter 
at the wrong end. Who had bought the coat 
made by Evans, of Amherst, and what had been 
its intermediate history, were things of no im- 
port. The question was, in whose possession 
was it, when the unknown man was murdered ? 
Had Paul Ward dined with him at the Strand 
tavern? Was Paul Ward the man whom the 
waiter could undertake to identify, in London ? 
If so—and the terrible pang of the conviction 
that so, indeed, it was returned to her with re- 
doubled force from the momentary relief of the 
doubt—the danger was in London, not there at 
Amherst; from the waiter, not from Evans. 
Distracted between the horror, overwhelming to 
the innocent mind of the young girl, to whom 
sin and crime had been hitherto dim and dis- 
tant phantoms, of such guilt attaching itself to 
the image which she had set up for the romantic 
worship of her girlish heart, and the urgent 
terrified desire which she felt that, however 
guilty, he might escape—nay, the more firmly 
she felt convinced that he must be guilty, the 
more ardently she desired it ;—Clare Carruthers’s 
gentle breast was rent with such unendurable 
torture as hardly any after-happiness could com- 
pensate for or efface. All this time Mr. Carru- 
thers was reading the newspaper, and at length 
he laid it down, and was about to address 
Clare, when the footman entered the room, 
and informed him that Mr. Evans, the tailor, 
from Amherst, wished to be permitted to 
speak to him as soon as convenient. With 
much more alacrity than he usually displayed, 
Mr. Carruthers desired that Evans should be 
shown into the library, and declared his inten- 
tion of going to speak to him immediately. 

“T have no doubt, Clare, that he has come 
about this business,” said Mr. Carruthers, when 
the servant had left the room. With this con- 
solatory assurance, he left her to herself. She 
snatched up the newspaper, and read a brief 
account of the proceedings of the previous day— 
the close of the inquest, and some indignant re- 
marks upon the impunity with which so atro- 
cious a crime had, to all appearance, been 
committed, which wound up with a supposition 
that this murder was destined to be included in 
the number of those mysteries whose impenetra- 
bility strengthened the hand of the assassin, and 
made our police system the standing jest of con- 
tinental nations. How ardently she hoped, 
how nearly she dared to pray, that it might in- 
deed be so! 

She lingered in the breakfast-room waiting 
for uncle’s return. The restlessness, the un- 
certainty of misery, were upon her ; she dreaded 





the sight of every one, and yet she feared soli- 
tude, because of the thoughts, the convictions, the 
terrors, which peopled it. Three letters lay on 
the table still unopened, and when Clare looked 
at them, she found they were addressed to 
Mrs. Carruthers, and that two of the three were 
from America. The postmark on each was 
New York, and on one were stamped the words, 
“Too late.” : 

“She is too ill to read any letters now, or 
even to be told there are any,” thought Clare. 
“T had better put them away, or ask my uncle 
to do so.” 

She was looking at the third letter, which 
was from George Dallas; but she had never 
seen ‘his writing, to her knowledge, and the two 
words, which he had written on the slip of 
paper she had seen, being a christian and sur- 
name, afforded her no opportunity of recog- 
nising it as that of Paul Ward; when Mr. 
eg returned, looking very pompous and 

ssy. 

oy shall communicate with the Home Office 
immediately,” he began. “This is very im- 

ortant. Evans has been here to tell me he 
fe read all the proceedings at the inquest, and 
the waiter’s description “of the suspected indi- 
vidual tallies precisely with his own recollection 
of the purchaser of the coat.” 

* But, uncle,” said Clare, with quick intelli- 
ence, “you told me the man’s evidence and 
Svans’s description were as vague as possible. 

Indeed, I was quite struck by what you said. 
*A description that describes nothing,’ were 
your words. And don’t you remember telling 
me how frequently you had observed in your 
magisterial capacity, that these people never 
could be depended on to give an accurate ac- 
count of an impression or a circumstance ? 
and how you have told me that it was one of the 
chief distinctions between the educated and 
uneducated mind, that only the former could 
comprehend the real value and meaning of evi- 
dence? Depend on it, Evans has no new 
ground for his conviction. He has been reading 
the papers, and thinking over the importance of 
being mixed up in the matter, until he has per- 
suaded himself into this notion. Don’t you 
recollect that is just what you said you were 
sure he would do?” 

Mr. Carruthers did not remember anything 
of the kind, nor did Clare. But the girl was 
progressing rapidly in the lessons which strong 
emotion teaches, and which add years of expe- 
rience to hours of life. Instinctively she took 
advantage of the weakness of her uncle’s cha- 
racter, which she comprehended without ac- 
knowledging. Mr. Carruthers had no objection 
to the imputation of superior sagacity conveyed 
in Clare’s remark, and acceptetl the suggestion 
graciously ; he was particularly pleased to learn 
that he had drawn that acute distinction be- 
tween the educated and uneducated mind. It 
was like him, he thought: he was not a man on 
whom experience was wasted. 

“ Yes, yes, I remember, of course, my dear,” 
replied Mr. Carruthers, graciously ; “but then, 
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you see, however little I may think of Evans’s 
notions on the subject, I am bound to com- 
municate with the Home Office. If Mrs. Car- 
ruthers’s illness did not render my absence im- 
proper and impossible, I should go to London 
myself, and lay the matter before Lord Wol- 
stenholme; but, as I cannot do that, I must 
write at once.’ Mr. Carruthers, in his secret 
soul, regarded the obligation with no little dread, 
and would have been grateful for a suggestion 
which he would not have condescended to ask 
for. 

“ Then I will leave you, uncle,” said Clare, 
making a strong effort to speak as cheerfully as 
possible, “to your task of telling the big wigs 
that there’s nothing more to be done or known 
down here. You might make them laugh, if 
such solemn, grand people ever laugh, by telling 
them how the rural mind believes two vague- 
nesses to make a certainty, and make them grate- 
ful that Evans came to you, and not to them, 
with his mare’s nest of corroborative evi- 
dence.” 

Clare’s fair face was sharpened with anxiety 
as she spoke, despite the brightness of her tone, 
and she had narrowly watched the effect of her 
words. Her uncle felt that they conveyed pre- 
cisely the hint he required, and was propor- 
tionally relieved. 

** Of course, of course,” he answered, in his 

andest manner ; and Clare moved towards the 

cor, when, remembering the letters, she said : 

“ There are some letters for Mrs. Carruthers, 
uncle. I fancy she is too ill to see them. Two 
are from America; will you take them?” 

“T take them, Clare, why ?” asked her uncle, 
in a tone of dignified surprise. 

“Only because, being foreign letters, I 
thought they might require attention—that’s 
all,” said Clare, feeling herself rebuked for a 
vulgarity. “They come from New York.” 

** Probably from Mr. Felton,” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers, pointing the gold eye-glasses at the 
letters in Clare’s hand with dignified coldness, 
but making no attempt to look at them nearer. 
* You had better lay them aside, or give them 
to Brookes or Dixon. I never meddle with 
Mrs. Carruthers’s family correspondence.” 

Clare made her escape with the letters, feel- 
ing as if her ears had, morally speaking, been 
boxed ; and diverted, for a little, by the sensa- 
tion from the devouring anxiety she had felt 
that Mr. Carruthers shou!d communicate in the 
tone which she had tried to insinuate with the 
dignitaries of the Home Office. 

he door of Mrs. Carruthers’s room was 
_ and the curtain partly withdrawn; when 
Clare reached it. She called softly to Dixon, 
but received no reply. Then she went in, and 
found the housekeeper again in attendance 
upon the patient. To her inquiries she re- 
ceived from Mrs. Brookes very discouraging 
replies, and the old woman stated her convic- 
tion strongly that it was going to be a very bad 
business, and that Clare had much better go to 
the Sycamores. 

“You can’t do any good here, Miss Carru- 
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thers,” said the old woman ; and Clare thought 
she had never heard her speak so sternly and 
harshly. “ I don’t know that any one can do any 
od; but you can’t, anyhow, and the fever may 

e catching.” 

Clare’s eyes filled with tears, not only be- 
cause she loved Mrs. Carruthers, not only 
because another trouble was added to the 
crushing misery that had fallen upon her, but 
also because it hurt her gentle nature keenly to 
feel herself of no account. 

“No,” she said, in a low voice, “I know I 
am of no use, Mrs. Brookes. I am not her 
child. If I were, I should not be expected to 
leave her. And,” she added, bitterly, for the 
first time treading on the forbidden ground, 
“more than that, if it were not for me her son 
might be with her now, perhaps.” 

“ Hush, hush, pray,” whispered Mrs. Brookes, 
with a frightened glance at the bed; “don’t 
say that word! She may hear and understand 
more than we think.” 

Clare looked at her in bewilderment, but 
obeyed her, and asked no questions. 

“These came just now,” she said; “my 
uncle desired me to give them to you.” 

She put the letters into the old woman’s 
hand, and crossed the room, leaving it by the 
opposite door, which communicated with-Mrs. 
Carruthers’s dressing-room. As she passed 
through the inner apartment, which opened on 
the corridor, she end that the portrait of 
George Dallas, which had hung upon the wall 
as long as she remembered the room, was no 
— there. 

he hidden anguish in her own heart, the 
secret which was crushing her own young spirit, 
made the girl quick to see and interpret any 
sign of similar sorrow and mystery. 

“ Mrs. Brookes has taken away her son’s pic- 
ture,” Clare thought, as she slowly descended 
the stairs, “ and she dreads his name being men- 
tioned in her presence. Dr. Munns asked if she 
had had a shock, and seemed to impute her ill- 
ness to something of the kind. There is some- 
thing wrong with George Dallas, and the two 
know it.” 

When Miss Carruthers left her, Mrs. Brookes 
broke the seal of one of the letters without a 
moment’s hesitation, and read its contents, stand- 
ing shielded from any possible observation by 
the invalid by the curtains of the bed. The 
letter contained only a few lines : 

* T am going away, out of England, for a little 
while, my dearest mother,’ George Dallas wrote. 
“It is necessary for the transaction of my busi- 
ness; but I did not know it would be so when I 
last communicated with you. Write to me at the 
subjoined address : your letter will be forwarded.” 
The address given was Routh’s, at South 
Molton-street. 

The old woman sighed heavily as she read 
the letter, and then resumed her attendance on 
her patient. 

The day waned, the London physician came 
and went. The household at Poynings learned 
little of their mistress’s state. There was little 
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to be learned. That night a letter was written 
to George Dallas, by Mrs. Brookes, which was 
a harder task to the poor old woman than she 
had ever been called upon to fulfil. With in- 
finite labour, she wrote as follows : 


“ My dear Master George. Your letter has 
come, so I know you are not in England, and 
I am not sure but that some one else may see 
this. Your mother is very ill, in consequence 
of what she has seen in the papers. I do not 
believe it is as bad as it seems, though how bad 
that is, thank God, no one but your mother and 
I know, or can ever know, I hope and trust. 
Think of all the strongest and most imploring 
things I could say to you, my own dear boy, if 
it was safe to say anything, and if you can put 
us out of suspense, by writing, not to her, not 
on any account to her, but to me, do so. But 
if you can’t, George—and think what I feel in 
saying that i/—keep away, don’t let her hear 
of you, don’t let her think of you in danger. 
Anyhow, God save, and help, and forgive you. 

* Your affectionate old Nurse, 
“ ELLEN.” 


The days went on, as time travels in sickness 
and in health, and there was little change in 
Mrs. Carruthers, and little hope at Poynings. 
The fever had been pronounced not infectious, 
and Clare had not been banished to the Syea- 
mores. No fresh alarm had arisen to agitate 
her, no news of the suspected man had been 
obtained. The matter had apparently been con- 
signed to oblivion. With the subsidence of 
her first terror and agitation, a deeper horror 
and dread had grown upon Clare. Supposing, 
as it seemed, that he was safe now, Paul Ward 
was still a guilty wretch, a creature to be 
shunned by the pure, even in thought. And 
the more she felt this, and thought of it, the 
more frankly Clare confessed to her own heart 
that she had loved him, that she had set him up, 
with so little knowledge of him after their 
chance meeting, as an idol in the shrine of her 
girlish fancy—an idol defaced and overthrown 
now, a shrine for ever defiled and desecrated. 
She was glad to think she had warned him; she 
wondered how much that warning had con- 
tributed to his security. She strove hard to 
banish the remembrance of him in all but its 
true aspect of abhorrence, but she did not 
always succeed; and, in the innocent girl’s 
dreams, the smile, the voice, the frank kindly 
words would often come again, and make her 
waking to the jarring — of the morning 
terrible. A shadow fell upon her beauty, the 
gleeful tone died out of her voice ; the change of 
an indelible sorrow passed upon the girl, but 
passed unnoticed by herself or any other. 

The days went on, as time travels, in sorrow 
and in joy; and at length change came in Mrs. 
Carruthers, and there was hope at Poynings. 
Not hope, indeed, that she could ever be again 
as she had been, beautiful and stately in her 
serene and honoured matronhood, in her bright 
intelligence and dignity. That was not to be. 





She recovered ; that is, she did not die, but she 
died to much of the past. She was an old 
woman from thenceforth, and all her beauty, 
save the immortal beauty of form, had left her 
very quiet, very patient and gentle, but of feeble 
nerves, and with little memory for the past, and 
little attention or interest in the present, she 
was the merest wreck of what she had been. Her 
faithful old servant was not so much distressed 
by the change as were her husband and Clare. 
She had her own reasons for thinking it better 
that it should be so. For many days after con- 
valescence had been declared, she had watched 
and waited, sick with apprehension for some 
sign of recollection on the part of the patient, 
but none came, and the old woman, while she 
grieved with exceeding bitterness over the wreck 
of all she so dearly loved, thanked God in her 
heart that even thus relief had come. None had 
come otherwise. George Dallas had made no 
sign. 

So the time went on, and summer was in its 
full pomp and pride when preparations were 
being made on a scale suitable to the travelling 
arrangements of magnates of the importance of 
Mr. Carruthers of Poynings for a continental 
tour, recommended by the physicians in attend- 
ance as a means for the complete restoration of 
Mrs. Carruthers. The time named for the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers had 
nearly arrived, and it had just been arranged 
that Clare should remain at the Sycamores 
during their absence, when Mr. Carruthers 
startled Mrs. Brookes considerably by asking 
her if she could inform him where a communi- 
cation might be expected to find Mr. George 
Dallas? It would have been impossible for 
human ingenuity to have devised a question 
more unexpected by its recipient, and Mrs.. 
Brookes was genuinely incapable of answering 
it for a moment, and showed her fear and sur- 
prise so plainly, that Mr. Carruthers, much 
softened by recent events, condescended to ex- 
plain why he had asked it. 

“I do not consider it proper that the young 
man should be left in ignorance of his mother’s 
state of health, and her absence from England,” 
he said, with less stateliness than usual; “and 
though Ido not inquire into the manner and 
frequency of his communications with Mrs. 
Carruthers, I believe I am correct in supposing 
he has not written to her lately.” 

“ Not lately, sir,” replied a Brookes, 

The result of this colloquy was that Mrs. 
Brookes gave Mr. Carruthers Routh’s address 
at South Molton-street, and that Mr. Car- 
ruthers addressed a short epistle to George 
Dallas, in which he curtly informed his step-son 
that his mother, having just recovered from a 
dangerous illness which had enfeebled her mind 
cousiderably, was about to travel on the Con- 
tinent for an indefinite period, during which, if 
he (Mr. Carruthers) should see any cause for 
so doing, he would communicate further with 
Mr. George Dallas. This letter was posted on 
the day which witnessed the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carruthers “ and suite” (as the County 
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Chronicle was careful to notice) from Poynings ; 
and Mr. Carruthers felt much conscious self- 
approval for having written it, and especially 
for having timed the writing of it so well. 
“Sooner, he might have made an excuse of it 
for coming here,” thought the astute gentle- 
man ; “and it would have been heartless not 
to have written at all.” 

For once in his life, Mr. Carruthers of Poyn- 
ings had written a letter of importance. 





GAPS IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Gars in the Solar System is the title of a 
very interesting little paper which M. Radau 
has lately contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, anent Le Verrier’s startling announce- 
ment, that there ought to be some planet or 
planets between the sun and Mercury. Most of 
us have heard of “ Bode’s Law.” The name, 
by the way, is doubly wrong, for it was a small 
German astronomer, named Titius, who disco- 
vered the curious analogy which the great Bode, 
of Berlin, talked so much about, and thought 
so much of, that at last his name got coupled 
with it; and it isnot a law at all, but a trick of 
numbers, like that which was published lately in 
the newspapers about Louis Napoleon’s life. 
Take the series, 0, 3,6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192 (each 
term of which, except the first, is double of the 
term before it); add 4 to each, and you have 4, 
7, 10, 16, 28, 52, 100, 196, of which, all except 
the 28 and the 196, were found to answer pretty 
well for the distances of the planets known in 
Bode’s time. “ Herschel;’ ‘“ Uranus,” or 
“Georgium Sidus,” as he is “ indifferently” 
styled, brought the law into immense favour. 
“Uranus,” it is true, was discovered acciden- 
tally; but as soon as his orbit was determined, 
it was seen that 196 would stand tolerably 
enough for his distance from the sun as com- 
oe with that of the other planets; and so 

ode’s law got into such credit that every- 
body was wild about number 28. Zach cal- 
culated beforehand the elements of the planet 
which he felt must be there, evolving (German 
fashion) the facts out of his interior conscious- 
ness. Lalande divided the heavens among four- 
and-twenty astronomers, and had a long and fruit- 
less search made for the missing star. And so 
Bode’s law, again, did no good; for, after all, 
Piazzi, of Palermo, who, in 1801, found out 
“Ceres,” as itis called, came upon it by accident, 
and thought for some time it was a comet. In- 
deed, it was very difficult to calculate the orbit of 
such a shy little planet ; and when Gauss, then an 
unknown young man at Gottingen, had done so, 
and the Bodeites were beside themselves for 
joy, Olbers threw everything wrong by finding 
out another stranger, “ Pallas,” so close ‘to 
“Ceres” as apparently to destroy the “law” of 
distances. This must be a comet, said every- 
body ; and some went so far as to assert that, 
though tailless, it was surrounded by a hazy sort 
of beard. But, pretty soon, “Juno” and 
“Vesta,” and ever so many more, appeared on 





the scene. Retired doctors, Prussian post- 
masters of country towns, everybody for a year 
or two was always finding out a new planet ; 
and the only consolation was that their distances 
all lay between 22 and 34, of which the 
mean is 28. A more serious blow to the 
so-called “law” of distances was the disco- 
very of “Neptune,” just twenty years ago. 
Some of us can remember how the scientific 
world was divided, and how high party feeling 
ran between the Adamites and the worshippers of 
Le Verrier. The new planet could not be brought 
under Bode’s “law ;” but its discovery was a re- 
markable instance of the way in which observa- 
tion and theory supplement one other. Uranus 
did not, somehow, go on as he ought. Though 
not “ discovered” till 1781, he had been cata- 
logued (generally as a new fixed star) from 
time to time since 1690; but when Delambre 
and Bouvard began to tabulate his motions, 
they found that either the old observations 
must have been singularly inexact, or that some 
unknown force must be periodically acting upon 
him. By-and-by Bouvard’s tables became quite 
useless, and he gave them to his nephew to be 
corrected. Bessel, of K6nigsberg, writing to 
Humboldt, talked of the trans-Uranian planet ; 
and so things went on, till in 1844 Adams drew 
up a paper on the supposed orbit, which the 
Greenwich authorities suffered to lie unused till 
Le Verrier had announced (in June, 1846) that 
he had approximately determined the planet’s 
position from the perturbations of Uranus. Then 
Challis was set to work on Adams’s paper, and 
Galle, of Berlin, took Le Verrier’s calculations. 
Challis found the star on the 4th of August, but 
marked it at first as a fixed star, not recognising 
its true character till the very end of September. 
Galle found it on the 23rd ed begtenhen, the very 


day on which Le Verrier’s papers reached him. 
Bode’s law, then, has been going out of favour ; 
no one would think, now-a-days, of quoting it to 


prove that a planet cannot exist in such and 
such a position. The perturbation method, on the 
other hand, so successful in discovering planets, 
has received additional confirmation from 
the fact that certain unexplained periodical 
oscillations of Sirius have been found to de- 
_ on a satellite, long suspected, but only 

iscovered four years ago by the American as- 
tronomer, Mr. Alvan Clark. Well, then, says Le 
Verrier, how do you account for the irregular 
movements of Mercury? They differ from the 
perturbations of Venus or any of the rest, 
and cannot (as far as we know) be explained 
except by supposing that somewhere in the 
‘“‘intra-Mercurial space” there is a mass of 
matter, possibly minutely divided, sufficient to 
draw Mercury out of his true course. How to 
find this second group of asteroids, if such a 
group there is, is a difficult matter. Mercury 
himself is not the most easily observed of the 
lanets ; and, with the sun so near, such small 
odies may well escape the best telescopes and 
the most eager eyes. The attempt has often 
been made to fix on certain “spots in the sun” 
as planetary bodies; the misfortune is, they 
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either do not reappear, or else come back so 
altered as to be unrecognisable. Ancient ob- 
servations, giving “transits of Mercury” at 
dates when Mercury could not possibly have 
crossed the sun’s dise, are pressed into their 
service by the theorists. It is assumed that the 
supposed Mercury was one of the intra-Mercurial 


. asteroids. Lescarbault, in 1860, “ discovered ” 


a new planet, which he called Vulcan, between 
Mercury and the sun; but Lianis, observing at 
the same time in Brazil, found the sun’s disc 
perfectly clear. The whole matter is as yet in 
a state of uncertainty ; and yet the perturbations 
of Mercury are a fact, and are only to be ex- 
plained by supposing that we do not yet know 
all the members of our solar system. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY (1820). 


On the accession of George the Fourth to 
the throne, January 29, 1820, Lord Harrowby, 
President of the Privy Council, issued invita- 
tions to the cabinet ministers to dine with 
him on February 23rd, according to prescribed 
custom, at his house, No. 39, Grosvenor-square. 
The death and funeral of the old king in 
January, had, it may be mentioned, led to the 
suspension of cabinet dinners. The following 
well-known persons were the guests invited: 
the Earl of Liverpool, Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
Mr. Vansitiart, Bat! Bathurst, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Sidmouth, the Earl of Westmore- 
land, Lord Melville, the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, and the Earl of Mulgrave. 

The year 1819 had been a troublous one. 
The dissipation and reckless extravagance of 
the Regent, the dearness of bread, tlie oppres- 
sive taxation, the Spafields riots, and, lastly, 
the unnecessary brutality of the Lancashire 
yeomen and the soldiers at the Peterloo meet- 
ing, had combined to irritate the poorer people 
and render them disaffected to the government. 
Reform and education had become subjects of 
discussion with all enlightened men; the des- 
perate and the fanatical brooded over revolu- 
tion, conspiracy, and violence. 

Spies had been at work fomenting and 
urging forward plots, and the ministers, for 
many weeks, had had inklings of some impend- 
ing danger. There had been apprehensions of a 
rising the, night of the old king’s funeral, but 
the conspirators, it was ascertained, had then 
altered their plans and projected a more cruel 
and wholesale massacre, urged on by the go- 
vernment spies, who had pretended to enlist 
themselves in their cause only the better to 
drag them to the scaffold. 

The day before the cabinet dinner, as Lord 
Harrowby was riding in the Park, unattended, 
and preparatory to attending a council at Carlton 
Palace, a milkman, named Hiden, approached 
him at Grosvenor-gate, and handed him a letter 
directed to Lord Castlereagh—a letter which, 


| he said, was of considerable importance to both 





their lordships. The man wishing a second in- 
terview, Lord Harrowby met him next morning 
by appointment among the young plantations 
in the ring at Hyde Park. 

Hiden then revealed the plots of a knot of 
conspirators who held meetings in a loft over 
a stable in Cato-street (now Homer-street), 
Edgeware-road, their leader a gentleman named 
Thistlewood, who had been formerly in the 
Marines, and afterwards a subaltern in a West 
India regiment. Their plan was to seize two 
pieces of cannon that were in Gray’s Inn-lane, 
at the stables of the City Light Horse Volun- 
teers, and six pieces from the Finsbors Artillery 
Ground, to take the Bank of England, set fire 
to New Furnival’s Inn, the Portman-street bar- 
racks, and also buildings in other parts of 
London, to destroy the telegraph to Woolwich, 
and, establishing a provisional government at 
the Mansion House, send emissaries to Dover, 
Brighton, Ramsgate, and Margate, to prevent 
obnoxious persons escaping. 

But the preliminary blow contemplated by 
these ferocious assassins was even more ter- 
rible. 

Four-and-twenty men, armed with pistols, 
sabres, knives, pikes, hand-grenades, and blun- 
derbusses, were going to proceed to Lord Har. 
rowby’s house when the company was as- 
sembled. Thistlewood was to knock at the 
door, and hand a letter to the footman. Di- 
rectly the door opened, the band would rush 
in and seize the servants, threatening them 
with instant death if they resisted or gave 
the alarm. The stairs were next to be seized 
and guarded by men with fire-arms and gre- 
nades. If any one attempted to escape from 
above or below, hand-grenades were to be 
dashed in among them. Two men were also 
to be placed at the same time at the area, and 
also armed with grenades and blunderbusses, 
to stop all fugitives with showers of shot and 
fire. Two swordsmen (old soldiers), told off 
for the higher class of murder, followed by the 
rest, were then to rush into the dining-room and 
kill every one—the bad for their oppression, the 
good for keeping such bad company. Ings, a 
pork-buicher, the most savage of the crew, was 
going to arm himself with a brace of pistols, a 
cutlass, and a specially prepared knife of great 
strength, weight, and keenness, and, cutting 
off the heads of Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Sidmouth, carry them off (for some undefined 
purpose) in two bags bought for the horrible 
occasion. Ings’s ery, as they tore into Lord 
Harrowby’s dining-room, was to be: 

“Well, my lords, I have got as good men 
here as the Manchester yeomanry. Citizens, do 
your duty.” 

These words are significant. The citizens 
evidently meant to renew the horrors of the 
French Revolution, believing the popular dis- 
affection to be general; and the allusion to 
Peterloo showed how deeply the cruelties of 
that day had struck into the hearts of the 
poorer classes. 

In the mean time, other persons besidcs 
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Hiden had betrayed the conspirators. Dwyer, 
an Irish bricklayer, who had been employed to 
muster his countrymen to carry off the fire-arms 
from the Foundling, had informed the Secretary 
of State by means of a Major James. An in- 
famous informer, named Edwards, a modeller and 
image-seller at Windsor, had also spoken to a 
gentleman of the king’s household. 

Lord Harrowby was wary, and did nothing 
to scare the assassins. The dinner was secretly 
vut off, but not publicly or in the newspapers. 

he Archbishop of York, who lived next door, 
having a dinner the same day and hour, the car- 
riages arriving at that house deceived the 
watchers whom Thistlewood had placed for the 
whole day and night before in the square, and 
no alarm was excited in the minds of the gang. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd, Lord Har- 
rowby, sending word to his brother ministers, 
took refuge in Lord Liverpool’s house, nor did 
he write to his servants to countermand the 
dinner till eight o’clock in the evening. At 
nine, Thistlewood and his men were to enter 
Grosvenor-square. 

At the time of the conspiracy, Thistlewood 
lived in a two-pair front room in Stanhope- 
street, Clare Market, and had long before his 
last fatal plot been tried for treasonable prac- 
tices and acquitted, but afterwards, on a charge 
of abetting Dr. Watson’s son in the Spafields 
riot, had been imprisoned in Horsham jail. 
While there, he had been foolish enough to 
send a challenge to Lord Sidmouth. There 
can be no doubt that he was a rancorous, 
savage-tempered, malignant man, capable of 
any crime to effect certain undefined political 
changes. Thistlewood had resolved to have 
the meetings at his own house; but there 
happened to be a Bow-street officer living op- 
omy and he was afraid of the committees 

eing discovered. Brunt, his savage lieute- 
nant and secretary, was a boot-closer of the 
humblest kind, who rented two miserable rooms 
for his wife, child, and apprentice, in Fox-court, 
Gray’s Inn-lane. The treasonable meetings were 
held in a room in the same house in which the 

risoner Ings, the pork-butcher, also resided. 

avidson, a third conspirator, a man of colour, 
was a cabinet-maker. Adams (the informer) 
and Harrison, one of the selected “ swordsmen,” 
had both been soldiers in the Life Guards. 
These men had frequently met in a back room 
in the yard of the White Hart public-house, 
Brook’s Market, where they had been ob- 
served by Bow-street officers: The depdt for 
powder and arms was at the house of a conspi- 
rator named Tidd, who lived in the Hole-in-the- 
Wall-passage, near Brook’s Market. Harrison, 
while the plot was still ripening, had rented 
a stable in Cato-street, Edgeware-road. This 
obscure street lies between John-street on the 
east, and Queen-street on the west. 

The stable belonged to General Watson, then 


’ abroad, and a month or two before had been 


used as a cowshed by a milkman named Firth. 
It is the first building on the right as you enter 
from John-street. Nearly opposite Cato-street 





was a public-house called the Horse and Groom, 
where the conspirators assembled to drink and 
discuss preliminaries. The street in which the 
deserted stable stood was accessible from John- 
street by an archway, and opened into Queen- 
street by a path guarded by posts for foot pas- 
sengers only. The stable had three stalls and 
a cart-shed. Nearly opposite the door was a 
step-ladder leading to a hayloft, and opening 
from this loft, which had, we believe, been used 
as a carpenter’s shop, were two small rooms 
over the cart-house. ‘The loft had two windows, 
one looking on the street, and this was kept 
covered with canvas, to prevent any one seeing 
in. The door of the hayloft, looking into the 
street, was kept strongly barred. In the floor 
of the loft were two long apertures for hay, 
which opened on the racks in the stable below. 

About three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
23rd of February, 1820, a man living at No. 3, 
Cato-street, observed Harrison, the soldier, at 
work cleaning the stable, and about half-past 
four, when he returned from work, the same 
man saw Davidson pacing up and down the 
archway in John-street, as if waiting for some 
one. About six o’clock, a woman living in the 
same street was startled by a man of colour, 
who had previously alarmed her by his dark 
face, suddenly presenting himself, and asking 
for a light for his candle ; another inhabitant 
at No. 2 also watched twenty to thirty poor 
men go in and out of the stable carrying bags 
and bundles. One of them, as he stooped, had 
shown that he was armed. 

Several rendezvous had been appointed for 
the conspirators. Some were to assemble near 
John-street, and to be brought to the stable by 
safe men; others were directed to the Horse 
and Groom. Tidd gathered his party at Hole- 
in-the-Wall-passage, Brunt at Fox’s-court, while 
Thistlewood was to go straight to Cato-street, 
where the blunderbusses, daggers, pistols, 
swords, pikes, pitch-balls, and hand-grenades 
had by this time been collected. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of that day 
eight or ten of the conspirators met at Prunt’s 
room, to fit flints to pistols and slings to cut- 
lasses. Many of the men were still ignorant 
of what was to be done. They were only to 
be told at the stable, when it was too late to 
retract. On Thistlewood’s arriving, he said : 

* Well, my lads, this looks something like 
as if you were going to do something.” 

He then promised to give the men liquor, and 
sent out for drink for the informer Adams, who 
seemed very much depressed. 

At the same time he sent for cartridge-paper, 
on which proclamations could be written. He 
then sat down and wrote : 


“ Your tyrants are destroyed—the friends of 
liberty are called upon, as the provisional go- 
vernment is now sitting. 

“James Ines, Secretary. 

“ February 23, 1820.” 


These bills were to be pasted up near the 
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houses that were to be set on fire, and would, 
it was supposed, arouse the people. When 
Thistlewood had written three of the bills, he 
said he was tired, and did not know what was 
the matter with him; he could write no more. 
Another man then wrote a fourth. Inthe mean 
time, Ings, with butcherly eagerness for blood, 
was preparing himself for action. He put on a 
black belt to hold two pistols, a belt round his 
shoulder for a cutlass, and two large canvas 
haversacks, in which, he swore, he intended 
to carry the heads of Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Sidmouth, before setting them on pikes 
and carrying them before the captured cannon. 
When he had done all this, he viewed him- 
self complacently, and said, with professional 
jocosity : 

“T have not got my steel—I am not com- 
plete ; but never mind.” 

He then drew a large, heavy, broad butcher’s 
knife from his pocket, and showed the new- 
ground edge and the handle bound round with 
dark waxed thread, to prevent his hand slip- 
ping, as he said, “when he should be at 
work.” With that knife he swore he would 
cut off the heads “of Castlereagh and the rest 
as he came at them.” 

In the momentary absence of the dreaded 
Thistlewood and Brunt, a man named Palin 
said he hoped all present knew what they had 
met there for, and had considered whether 
the assassination would be approved by the 
country, and would really draw the people to 
their help. Just then Brunt returned. Observing 
an alteration in the men’s countenances, and 
being told the reason, he said : 

* This is not the place. Go with me to Edge- 
ware-road. There you shall know what you are 
going about, and all that goes along with me J 
will take care shall have a drop of something to 
drink to put them in spirits.” 

The conspirators then armed themselves, put 
on their great-coats to conceal their weapons, 
and started for the rendezvous. 

In the stable the men began at once to clean 
the arms which were lying on a bench in the 
loft, and to ferrule the pikes. The non-arrival 
of Tidd and his contingent, however, alarmed 
Thistlewood, and produced confusion among 
the conspirators, as they already knew that Lord 
Sidmouth had had intimation of their meetings 
in Brook’s Market. 

Ings, seeing his comrades’ faces lengthen, 
began to stamp and swear, and tear his hair. 

“If you begin to talk of dropping the con- 
cern now,” he said, “I will either cut my throat, 
or shoot myself.” 

Brunt said there was no occasion for un- 
easiness ; he would forfeit his existence if Tidd 
was not forthcoming. Thistlewood kept quiet, 
and said : 

“ For God’s sake do not think of dropping 
the business now ; if you do, it will turn out a 
second Despard job.” Then he looked round 
and said: “You seem to think there are not 
men sufficient.” (He cast up the number.) 
“Let us see, there are eighteen here and two 





below, that makes twenty, that is quite suffi- 
cient; suppose there to be sixteen servants in 
Lord Harrowby’s house, they are not armed; 
we shall go prepared, and it will not take us, 
from entering the house and coming out, more 
than ten minutes.” 

Fourteen men were to execute the murders, 
and six left to guard the servants. As the four- 
teen men were volunteering and being called out, 
Tidd entered, and Thistlewood, probably suspect- 
ing him to be a waverer, fixed his eyes sternly 
upon him; but, seeing Adams watching him, 
he turned away directly. Adams, going up to 
Tidd, said to him tentatively : 

‘** Don’t you think this is a pretty set out? 
Do you think they will be able to do this 
thing ?” 

Tidd replied in an ominous whisper, “Never.” 

Brunt had just produced a gin-bottle from 
his pocket to prime the assassins, when Adams 
heard somebody in the stable below. 

Yes, the toils had long slowly been gathering 
round these desperate wretches. Into that loft, 
as into a full rat-pit, the sharp-toothed terriers 
of the law were ready to dash. In other rooms 
besides that of Cato-street cutlasses had been 
that morning ground, and pistol-flints fitted. 
The Bow-street officers had already been lurki 
about the Horse and Groom public-house, a 
had secured a pike-stave left by one of the con- 
spirators. About half-past eight, twelve of 
them had met by appointment near John- 
street, and moved on together towards the well- 
marked stable. In the mean time, Lieutenant 
Fitzclarence, with a picquet of the Coldstream 
Guards, had been sent by Mr. Birnie, the police 
magistrate, to wait in John-street till they 
were called. Ruthven (a tall sandy Scotch- 
man), Smithers, Ellice, and others of the 
patrol, found the stable door watched by two or 
three men. The man of colour, Davidson, and 
Ings were guarding the stairs, with blunder- 
busses on their shoulders and swords by their 
sides, Ruthven instantly ordered these men to 
be secured, and mounted the ladder, followed 
by Ellice, Smithers, and three or four others. 

There were about five-and-twenty men in the 
room, eating bread and cheese and drinking 
ate or selecting arms from along carpenter’s 

nch which stood close by the wall. Just at 
that juncture, Thistlewood, hearing a noise, and 
some one calling, “Hallo! Show a light!” 
took a candle and looked down the stairs to see 
who was coming, and on seeing that there was 
a surprise he put the candle back on the bench, 
seized a pmol 4 and with three or four others re- 
treated stealthily to the further of the inner 
rooms—the one that had a window looking out 
into Cato-street. At that moment, one of the 
men seized below called out to warn his 
comrades : 

* Look out there, above !” 

At the same time, two of the constables, at 
first almost unnoticed, appeared at the top of 
the ladder, and presenting their pistols, said : 

“ Hallo, is anybody in the room? Here is a 
pretty nest of you.” 
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Then another of the patrol cried : 

“* We are officers ; seize their arms.” 

And a third : 

“Gentlemen, we have got a warrant to appre- 
hend you all, and as such we hope you will 
go peaceably.” 

Just then, Smithers, distrusting further parley, 
and believing, in his staunch way, in prompti- 
tude before the conspirators could discover the 
scantiness of the assailing numbers, or could 
muster courage to use their arms, cried : 

Let me come forward.” 

And pushed towards the door of the inner 
room, where Thistlewood stood thrusting with 
a very long sword. The leader of the conspi- 
rators instantly rushed forward and struck 
Smithers through his right side. The constable 
threw up his hands, his head fell back, he stag- 
gered against Ruthven, cried “O my God, I am 

one!” and fell dead near the opening of the 
stairs. Ellice held up his staff at Thistlewood, 
and threatened to fire with the pistol in his right 
hand, unless he instantly surrendered. ‘The 
lights were immediately dashed out, and a voice 
cried in the darkness : 

“ Kill the ——at once! 
stairs! Kill them!” 

Then there were twenty or thirty pistol-shots 
fired, and a tremendous headlong rush was made 
at the stairs, driving the Bow-street men back- 
wards ; the conspirators leaping down into the 
manger through the holes in the floor, or by 
the window, others firing at the officers on the 
stairs, or up through the manger, all making for 
the archway in John-street. Tidd was caught 
in the doorway, thrown on a dung-heap by 
Ruthven, and disarmed. Davidson was pur- 
sued and taken in John-street. Wright, a 
patrol, was knocked down and stabbed by Ings, 
who was caught by a watchman in Edgeware- 
road, after having fired at Brooks, one of the 
officers who had attacked him with his cutlass. 

In the mean time, the picquet of Foot Guards, 
hearing pistol-shots in the stable, had dashed up 
at the double, being met by a police-officer, who 
shouted to them: 

** Soldiers, soldiers ! The 
stable !” 

As Lieutenant Fitzclarence entered the door, 
aman cut at him furiously with a sword, but 
retreated before the soldiers, who then captured 
four of the remaining conspirators. Thistlewood 
had escaped before this in the first rush, firing 
at Westcott, a constable, cutting at him, an 
felling him. 

The prisoners taken were searched at the 
Horse and Groom, and the loft was ransacked 
for arms. The soldiers found several parcels of 
bayonets, sharpened files, and pike-heads, a box 
containing five hundred and sixty-five ball-car- 
tridges, fire-balls made of tow dipped in tar and 
brimstone, and grenades full of cart-nails. 

Brunt was seized the next day at his own 
house, and was just despatching two baskets 
full of grenades and fire-balls to some accom- 

lice living in the Borough. The same morning 

histlewood was seized in bed ina room with 


Throw them down- 


The doorway ! 





the shutters up on the ground floor of No. 8, 
White-street, Finsbury-square. He was partly 
dressed, and in his coat lying by his bedside 
were found a silk sash, some bullets, and a ball- 
cartridge. In Tidd’s house, No. 5, Hole-in- 
the-Wall-passage, were discovered a box of ball- 
cartridges, grenades, flannel bags of powder, bags 
of musket-balls, flints, pike-handles, rope yarn, 
and tar. 

Thistlewood and his gang (eleven in all) were 
tried on the 17th of April, 1820, at the Sessions 
House, Old Bailey. Mr. Curwood and Mr. Adol- 
phus appearing for the defence, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Littledale, Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. Bolland, 
with the Attorney and Solicitor-General, for the 
prosecution. 

At this trial it was clearly elicited that to- 
wards the end of 1819 the prisoners Ings, 
Brunt, and others, had long planned a con- 
spiracy, Thistlewood openly avowing that he 
had shared in four or five revolutions. Shortly 
before the funeral of the king they agreed to 
assassinate all the ministers, if possible, at a 
cabinet dinner. They decided that the Prince 
Regent’s family had worn the crown long 
enough. The plot was always called by the 
gang “the West-end job.” One night they 
were debating several diabolical plans, when 
Edwards (the spy) came in, and told Thistle- 
wood there was a cabinet dinner to be held the 
following evening. Thistlewood, hardly believ- 
ing the possibility of such good news, said he 
did not think it was true, but sent for a paper, 
and read aloud the announcement, to the uni- 
versal rapture of the gang. 

As for Brunt, he was nearly mad with joy. 

“ Now,” he cried, with a ferocious oath, “I 
begin to believe there is a God; for I’ve often 
prayed those thieves might be got together 
in order to give us a good opportunity to de- 
stroy them, and now my prayer 1s answered.” 

Thistlewood, always calm, stern, and practical, 
proposed an instant committee to arrange a fresh 
plan. Singularly enough, they chose for their 
chairman Adams, afterwards the informer. He 
called Thistlewood to order, and expressed his 
fears of a betrayal. The conspirators began to 
swear like madmen at this, and Harrison, walk- 
ing up and down, fixed his eyes on Adams, 
and said, with an oath: 

“The next man that drops a word to cool 
any one, and to prevent their going forward to 
do the deed they had determined, [ll run him 
through with a sword.” 

When called upon by the Clerk of the Ar- 
raigns, Thistlewood denounced the spies and 
informers as infamous liars and snaaiidiie men, 
and violently denounced the judges for their ser- 
vility and ambition, and Lords Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth as privileged traitors, who lorded it 
over the lives and property of the sovereign 

ople with barefaced impunity. He said, 
in inflated and fanatical language : 

** A few hours hence and I shall be no more ; 
but the nightly breeze which will whistle over 
the silent grave that shall protect me from its 
keenness will bear to your restless pillow the 
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memory of one who lived but for his country, 
and died when liberty and justice had been 
driven from its confines by a set of villains 
whose thirst for blood is only to be equalled by 
their activity in plunder.” 

Thistlewood then proceeded to disclaim any 
personal motive, but a wish for the welfare of 
his starving countrymen, and pity for the hun- 
dreds massacred and trampled on at Manchester. 
It was then, he confessed, that he had resolved 
on vengeance, “ that the woes of the instigators 
should be the requiem to the souls of the mur- 
dered innocents.” In this mood for wreaking 
what he considered national vengeance, This- 
tlewood said he had met the man Edwards, who, 
then poor and penniless, and without even a 
bed, was living near Pickett-street, in the Strand. 
He had since that appeared dressed like a lord, 
declaring he had been found to be the heir to 
a German baron. He had, in fact, sold him- 
self as a spy to the government. This man 
had proposed to him to blow up the House of 
Commons, to attack the ministers at the 
Spanish ambassador’s féte, or to throw hand- 
grenades into their carriages as they passed 
through the streets. 

Then’ Thistlewood grew more excited. He 
talked of Brutus, and pleaded that when a set 
of men placed themselves above the laws and 
murdered the people, only a private arm could 
bring them to justice; and it was a duty of 
every one to rid his country of its oppressors. 

Lord Chief Justice Abbott interfered, but 
Thistlewood continued to assert that high 
treason had been wrought against the Man- 
chester people, and justice denied to the muti- 
lated and the maimed. The Prince Regent had 
thanked the murderers still reeking with their 
gore. “If one spark of honour,” he said— 
“one spark of independence—still glimmered 
in the breast of Englishmen, they would have 
rose to aman. Insurrection then became a 
public duty, and the blood of the victims should 
have been the watchword to vengeance on their 
murderers.” 

The Chief Justice: We cannot allow this. 

Thistlewood: I have but a few lines more. 
The banner of independence should have floated 
in the gale that brought their wrongs and their 
sufferings to the metropolis; such, however, was 
not the case. Albion is still in the chains of 
slavery. I quit it without regret. I shall soon 
be consigned to the grave, my body will be 
immured beneath the soil whereon I first drew 
breath. My only sorrow is, that the soil should 
be a theatre for slaves, for cowards, and for 
despots. My motives, I doubt not, will here- 
after be justly appreciated. I will therefore 
now vondlaie by stating that I shall consider 
myself as murdered if 1 am to be executed on 
the verdict obtained against me.” 

Davidson denied that he had ever heard of 
any intentions to dethrone the king, talked of 
Magna Charta, and the right of the people to 
arm to secure their privileges, and declared that 
he had been entrapped. He concluded with 
these words: “I can die but once in this 





world, and the only regret left is, that I have 
a large family of small children, and when I 
think of that it unmans me, and I shall say 
no more.” 

Ings, who had once boasted that he had gone 
out intending to shoot the Prince Regent as he 
went to parliament, and regretted that he had 
not done so, said that, in his poverty, he had been 
ensnared by Edwards. He also alluded indig- 
nantly to the cruelties at Manchester. “To cut 
down unarmed men, women, and children,” he 
said, “was a disgrace to the name and character 
of Englishmen. He hoped his children would 
live to see the day when they should all be free 
men and see justice administered. I had 
rather,” he concluded, “die like a man than 
live like a slave.” 

Brunt said his life had been sworn away. He 
was no traitor or enemy to his king, but only 
to the boroughmongering faction, who destroyed 
the vitals of the country. He considered Lord 
Sidmouth’s circular sent out to instigate the 
cavalry to murder the Manchester men. He 
admitted that he had attempted what he wished 
had been done, and he thought the country 
would have been compensated had those men 
been put out of the way. “I think,” he said, 
“it is what they merit—I actually think it is 
what they merit. If a man murders my brother, 
I have a right to murder him. What does the 
Scriptures say: ‘ An eye for aneye,and a tooth for 
a tooth.’ I have ao private enmity against any 
gentleman in the country ; it was for the public 
good that I came forward, and I would have 
gone through with it. Try me for murder, 
hang me, draw me, quarter me, but let me have 
justice; that is all 1 have to say.” 

Tidd said all the witnesses had sworn falsely 
except Captain Fitzclarence ; as for shooting at 
that gentleman, as a private gentleman, he 
would as soon have shot his own father. 

Thistlewood, Davidson, Ings, Brunt, and Tidd 
were sentenced to be hung, and to have their 
owe severed from their bodies—the quarter- 
ing bein ciously forgiven. 

Wilson, Harrisoy, a all Strange, Gil- 
christ, and Cooper, were transported for life. 
At a cabinet council on Saturday, the 29th of 
April, the execution of the desperate men was 
fixed for the ensuing Monday. The governor of 
Newgate received the death-warrant at seven 
p.m. on Saturday, and instantly went to the 
condemned room and read it to the prisoners, 
who were sitting there watched by eight officers. 
They all rose respectfully when he entered, and 
seemed conscious of the news that he brought. 

Thistlewood said quite calmly: “ The sooner 
we go, sir, the better—our wish is to die as 
soon as possible.” The other prisoners ex- 
pressed the same feeling. 

On Mr. Brown’s asking them if they wished 
the assistance of a clergyman of any persuasion, 
they made no reply. 

They slept soundly nearly the whole night, 
and only awoke at the unbarring of the cell 
doors to admit the ordinary, whose zeal had led 
him there at midnight. Mr. Cotton went to 
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each cell separately, and urged every argument 
to reelaim them to Christianity. Davidson 
was, however, the only man who joined Mr. 
Cotton in prayer, and he did so fervently. 

The men could speak to each other through 
the loops in the cell walls; and Ings, during 
the night speaking of the scene in the morning, 
said, with savage bitterness : 

“There was plenty of men present, but, d—n 
’em, they have no pluck.” 

At five o’clock Mr. Cotton came again round 
the cells with the sacrament. All refused it but 
Davidson, who received the elements with sin- 
cere devotion. Brunt seized the wine, and 
drank the king’s health, and so did Davidson. 
On the arrival of the sheriffs and attendants, 
the four leaders were so violent that it was 
thought prudent to pinion their arms before 
their irons were struck off. The procession 
then advanced through the long dark passages 
—dark even on that bright May morning. 
Thistlewood came first, his eyes fixed, and ab- 
stracted in thought. Then walked Tidd, trying 
to assume indifference, and rallied by Ings for 
his depression. After him strode Ings, en 
ing and reckless, followed by Brunt, who fixed 
his eyes on the officers with a sullen rage. 
Davidson was last, his hands clasped, his eyes 
uplifted, and his lips moving in prayer. At the 
lodge leading to the scaffold there was a mo- 
ment’s pause. Thistlewood clenched his lips, 
and with a frown watched the preparations on 
the scaffold. 

On a bystander beseeching Brunt to ask 
God’s pardon, Brunt replied, with savage con- 
tempt for his adviser : 

“What have I done? I have done nothing. 
What should I ask pardon for ?” 

“Well done, Brunt,” exclaimed Ings, and 
began to sing: 

“O give me death or liberty,” 


when he was summoned to the scaffold. He 
turned to Brunt, smiled, and shook hands with 
him. On entering the lodge, he had said to some 
one who told him to be firm : 

“Firm? Iam firm. But we have children, 
sir.’ There was true pathos in this. 

When the handkerchief was tied on, he cried 
out: 
“TI hope, Mr. Cotton, you will give me a good 
character.” The chaplain bowed. Ings then 
commenced playfully swinging about in his hand 
a cotton nightcap. While the hatch was open- 
ing, he exclaimed with a loud voice : 

‘Remember me to King George the Fourth. 
God bless him, and may he have a long 
reign.” 

He then requested some clothes he had left be- 
hind might be given to his wife. Determined 
that Jack Ketch should have no coat of his, he 
had taken off his best clothes, and put on a 
butcher’s old greasy slaughtering jacket. 

As he stood on the first step he turned to 
Davis, a turnkey, and said : 

“Well, Mr. Davis, I am going to find out 
this great secret;” and then sprang on the 


scaffold, exclaiming: “Good-bye, gentlemen ; 
here goes the remains of an unfortunate man.” 

Brunt now stood almost alone with Davidson, 
muttering about the injustice of his fate, and 
wishing to be the next to suffer. 

One by one they had gone to death. Three 
times the mob had shouted and the drop had 
fallen with its horrible dull sound. 

Davidson was called next. He was astonish- 
ingly composed. On the Sunday, at parting 
with his wife, he had said, “the day of his 
death would be the happiest of his life.” He 
was in fervent prayer when he was turned off. 

Brunt’s last act was to take a pinch of 
snuff from a paper in his hand, stooping to put 
it to his nose, and pushing up his nightcap to 
take it. He took off his heavy nailed shoes, as 
one of the others had also done, and, as the 
report of the time says, threw them at the 
people, either in contempt, defiance, or to cheat 
the hangman. 

Exactly a quarter of an hour after the last 
man was hung, the order was given to cut the 
bodies down. The heads were then haggled off 
with brutal clumsiness with a surgeon’s knife. 
The mob expressed loudly their horror and 
disgust, more especially when the turnkey, who 
exhibited the heads, dropped that of Brunt. 
“ Hallo, butter-fingers !” shouted a rough voice 
from the rolling crowd below. The time had 
gone by for such useless brutality. The exe- 
cutions occupied one hour and eight minutes. 
It was a quarter to eight when Thistlewood ap- 
peared on the scaffold, it was seven minutes to 
nine when Brunt’s head, the last exhibited, was 
placed in the coffin. 

The cavalry, stationed to line all the streets 
in the neighbourhood, then dispersed, and the 
mob slowly melted away. 





GERMAN TEXT. 

No carps. These words, simple as they 
appear, imply much more than may be sup- 
posed at first sight. They denote disregard for 
the feelings of all our nearest female relations 
who luxuriated formerly in reading over and 
over again the inside of a small highly polished 
envelope with a silver cord in the shape of a 
true lover’s knot ; they denote economy, as they 
obviate the necessity of those neat little wedge- 
shaped boxes of bride-cake, the delight of the 
junior members of a household and the super- 
stitious awe of the servant maids. The first 
column of the Times is all that now remains of 
the good old custom. Births, marriages, aad 
deaths are, it is true, duly registered in that 
sacred column ; we are even informed that the 
arduous task of putting a small gold ring upon 
a young lady’s very small finger was success- 
fully performed by the Bishop of Seven Towers, 
with the assistance of the dean and of the 
young curate, the brother of the bride. In 
some instances a special paragraph informs the 
public that there were six or twelve bridesmaids, 
as the case might be, smothered in white 
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Valencienne, with sashes all to match, turquoise 
bracelets and lockets, and that the happy couple 
left town to spend their honeymoon at Some- 
thing castle, somewhere. 

They do these things far better in Germany. 
At hap-hazard we have taken up various Ger- 
man papers of the month of October, of the 
year 1866. Here we have not only solid an- 
nouncements of fact, but anticipations of the 
future, and ebullitions of love appear with large 
notes of exclamation at six kreutzers a line! 
Social advertisements amongst our Teutonic 
neighbours form a special branch of literature. 
A general opinion prevails in many eye 
that Germans are a heavy phlegmatical set of 
men, addicted to copious P mee of beer, bad 
tobacco, philosophy, and hot stoves; intermixed 
with a smack of Mephistophelean or Machia- 
vellian lore, dreamers, believers in fairies and 
in the black art, in hobgoblins, giants, and dwarfs, 
yet, at the same time, steady quiet Philisters, 
with a practical eye to business. Whoever has 
read Faust, or Don Carlos, the legends of the 
Hartz Mountains, the tales of the Brothers 
Grimm, the adventures of the famous Baron 
Munchausen, the legends of the Rhine, the 
Ballads of Uhland, the romantic Life of Birger, 
the author of Leonora, or the deeper writings 
of Jean Paul Richter, so deep that, as a Ger- 
man pg, informed us, very few Germans 
even can understand them—a truism we quite 
appreciate after trying to make out Hesperus— 
or the philosophical works of Schelling or 
Strauss, cannot for a moment entertain such a 
notion as an idiosyncratic idea of the German 
mind. 

Romance, poetry, and love are to be found in 
rich strata in the mental soil of German youth. 
It was romantic enthusiasm that placed the 
assassin’s dagger in the hand of Sand, as it did 
a pistol recently in the hand of young Blind; it 
was the same feeling which induced young 
German frauleins to keep as heirlooms handker- 
chiefs steeped in the blood of the murderer of 
Kotzebue, when his head fell on the scaffold at 
Heidelberg. The Sorrows of Werther, the idyl 
of Herrman and Dorothea, The Artists of 
Schiller—one of the noblest poems ever penned 
—or the lays of the leaseied Platen, all denote 
the poetic soul of the beer-drinking German, 
and the advertisements before us tell us in un- 
mistakable language that love is one of the 
essential elements in his character. 

Engagements (Verlobungen), births, mar- 
riages, ihe lie spread before us whilst we 
are writing these lines, in the most wonderful 
confusion. The styles vary from the high tenor 
Wachtel note of delight to the non pit mesta 
of Alboni and the deeper tones of Lablache. 
Youthful aspirations of young “ verlobte,”’ calm 
expressions of consummated marriage, joyful 
ebullitions at the birth of sound and healthy 
children, flowery proposals of marriage, and 
pathetic announcements of the death of a rela- 
tive or of a friend, denote the various chords 
which, when touched, vibrate in the German 
heart at the command of hope, joy, and grief. 





But we are digressing. In duty bound, we 
we will begin with the “ Verlobte.” Who has 
not seen, on a Rhine steamer, a young couple, 
regardless of all around them, sitting hand in 
hand for hours, generally near the prow, the 
castles of the old Rhine robbers and the cab- 
bage-like-looking vineyards as it were gliding 
past them ? The Seven Mountains, Rolands Eck, 
the Mouse Tower, have no charm for them; they 
are verlobt! The great fact has been announced 
to the public in the columns of the Cologne 
Gazette or of the Allgemeine Zeitung. No 
one thinks it odd that they should sit hand in 
hand for a whole summer’s day. The Rhine 
makes a curve; the waters run rapid; they are 
passing the Lorey Lei. “Thou, my sea (du 
meine geliebte),” says. the enamoured youth, 
“art the siren that has attracted dein dich lie- 
bender Fritz! Shall I be drowned in the 
matrimonial waves that dash against the rock of 
my destiny? or shall I not find thee like Lora 
Lei, and take thee to these loving arms, thy 
hair and fair arms decked with coral?” “We 
are one soul,” is the reply. “ My Ichis thy Ich. 
Ich bin jetzt (Iam now) what thou art. We 
are the same Ich. Death alone can separate 
us!” The advertisements which announce this 
happy Mahomet-coffin-like-intermediate-terres- 
trial-celestial existence are not quite so roman- 
tic. First, they have to be paid for in good 
silver groschen, and become of earth—earthy. 

For the edification of our readers, we subjoin 
a few specimens. We vouch for the fidelity of 
translation. 

“We have the honour to announce, say Otto 
Scholten and Frau, that our daughter Emma is 
verlobt with Mr. Apothecary Walther, of 
Munertshagen, and we hope that relations and 
friends will take this announcement instead of a 
special communication.” In fact—no cards. 

Pfarrer (rector) Achenbach, of Crombach, 
announces to his friends and relations that his 
daughter Bertha is verlobt (anglicé, engaged) 
to Herr Friedrich Wilh. Schiirman, of Dorstfeld, 
drawing-master at the Gymnasium. He does 
so respectfully. 

The next that attracts our attention is to the 
effect that Johanna, daughter of Ober-Post- 
Secretir Kauffman and frau, is engaged to the 
young curate Hildebrand. 

The following is curt : 

“To render further notice unnecessary, Marie 
Libeau and Eugen Brandt are verlobt.” 

Hundreds similar are on our table; but we 
are suddenly startled by a new feature in the 
notifications. We take the following from the 
columns of the Cologne Gazette of the third 


October 
“VERLOBUNGS ANZEIGE. 
Auguste Albrecht—Otto Budde 
Verlobte. 
Rothenfelde. | Barmen.” 

Are the good towns of Rothenfelde and Bar- 
men “verlobt,” or are they the respective 
dwelling-places of the young couple ? Probably 
so. For in the next “ Verlobung,” headed 
“Statt besonderer Meldung,” we find at the 
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end Schmallenberg and Oberkirchen, in the next 
Cologne and Diiren, then Witten and Dort- 
mund, Miilheim and Elberfeldt, and so on. 
Friendly feelings are doubtless aroused in the 
breasts of the inhabitants of each sympathising 
city—it is an approximation towards German 
unity! 

A doubt crosses our mind whether these 
public notifications, in so far as verlobte are 
concerned, might not hold good in law in case 
of a breach of promise. We pass on through a 
whole row of “ Verlobte,” pe stumble upon an 
indignant parent, who declares (in the usual bad 
type) that there is not any truth in the an- 
nouncement of the “ Verlobung” of his daughter. 
We quote verbatim : 

“J hereby declare that the announcement 
that appeared in the Cologne Gazette of the 
2nd of October of the present year, of the Ver- 
lobung of my daughter Anna with Herr Hein- 
rich Montz is a knavish mystification (eine 
schurkenhafte mystification)”—not a bad ex- 
pression ofan injured parent. It is duly signed, 
** Franz Reiners, 3rd Oct., 1866.” 

Whether the month of October is particularly 
selected for ‘‘ Verlobungs” we do not know; 
but, as we take up paper after paper, they are 
as thick as bees; they tread close upon each 

_other’s heels, like people in a crowd on a Jenny 
Lind night. We must, however, leave the 
Verlobung purgatory, and, like Dante and Virgil, 
visit other regions. 

We come to the Heiraths-Anzeige! We 
are too polite to quote in full the immortal bard 
of Italy—the terrible words above a certain 
portal : 


Through me you pass into the City of Woe, 
Through me you pass into eternal pain... 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 


Most of these are short and simple. They 
denote happiness. For instance : 

* Albert Rauch, Adéle Rauch—married.” 

The next is more explicit : 

“H. Ferber, railway secretary, and Elizabeth 
Ferber, born Klécker, respectfully announce 
their heute-vollzogene eheliche Verbindung” 
—anglicé, “ their-this-day’s consummated matri- 
monial alliance.” 

The matrimonial announcements all partake, 
more or less, of the same character; they are 
much tamer than our own. There are some 
curious phases in German matrimonial life. 
There is not any law against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. We know a learned 
‘woe mead who married three sisters successively, 

eginning with the eldest. We have also been 
present at an evening party where a lady was 
present with one (reigning) and two ex-husbands 
in the room, all chatting amicably together. 

The “ Geburts-Anzeige,” or announcements 
of births, are far more interesting. Here the 
German heart expands. It is not the monotonous, 
‘On the — instant, Mrs. Smith, of a daughter.” 
The felicity of the proud father and of the happy 
mother are made public in glowing language. 
Domestic bliss emerges, as it were, from the 





home fireside, and stalks forth into the broad 
daylight. Not only is the population informed 
that Mr. Seiler has a son; he is described as 
“gesund” and “tiichtig’—healthy and strong 
—with the addition that the hearts of both 
arents are greatly rejoiced at that great fact. 
he welcome little stranger enters public life 
in swaddling-clothes. Some of these notifica- 
tions are very amusing. 

A happy couple announce that, in consequence 
of the birth of a fine boy, the hearts have been 
greatly rejoiced of Emil Month and Appollonia 
Month, born Kurth. Happy Appollonia! may 
her boy prosper! The next is pretty and 
playful : 

“Mr. Aloys Weiler announces to his rela- 
tions and friends the joyful news that his own 
dear little wife (mein hebes Fraiichen) Ottilia, 
born Daniels, presented him with a sound strong 
daughter on the third of October (mit einem 
gesunden und kraftigen Tochter). 

The third of October seems to have been very 
prolific in healthy babes. No less than six in 
a row in one column. Mothers and children 
doing well. 

Relations, friends, and acquaintances (says 
Baumeister Kleckner) are most respectfully in- 
formed—to avoid the necessity of special noti- 
fication—that my dear wife (meine fiche Frau) 
Pauline, born Kuke, has been safely delivered 
(gliicklich enthunden) of a healthy girl! 

The next is a boy: 

“This day (2nd October),” announces 
Conrad Schneider, “my dear wife Francisca, 
born Richter, was happily delivered of a sound 


boy.” 
Nore rejoicings of hearts follow. A happy 
father is particular about the exact time of the 
auspicious event. It happened “ gegen Mittag” 
—about noon. 

Mr. Hermann J. Klein and his wife, Bertha 
Klein, born Schnitzler, announce the happy 
birth of a little daughter—eines gesunden 
Tochterchens. She is gesund; and so their 
hearts rejoice. Decidedly Lilliputian. Kein 
means small, and Schnitzler is the diminutive of 
a diminutive. 

It comes in context with the very next one: 

“This morning, my dear wife Elise, born 
Schmachtenberg, was easily and happily de- 
livered of a strong sound boy.” 


We leave the sound healthy strong boys and 
girls, and enter on more delicate ground. 
‘ Some young gentlemen have not the courage 
to propose; some young ladies cannot induce 
them to come forward. An advertisement is 
the last resource of these unhappy individuals. 
Some of these effusions are highly poetical and 
romantic, others more practical, especially as 
regards the number of thalers required for 
happiness. Matrimonial agencies flourish in 
Germany. You pay so much per cent to the 
Galeotto who manages the business. 

The following is a bona fide marriage adver- 
tisement (reelles Heiraths-Gesuch). We quote 
it in extenso, as a sample of that peculiar style 
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of literature which flourishes on the banks of 
the Rhine : 

“A young man, evangelical, the possessor 
of a considerable wholesale business, is desirous 
of marrying a young lady of from twenty to thirty 
years of age, who possesses —— to the 
amount of five thousand to ten thousand dollars. 
A taste for domestic life, an amiable and kind 
disposition, are indispensable conditions. No 
agents need apply. Ladies who answer this 
advertisement may rely upon confidence and 
secresy, with the assurance that the advertiser is 
» ee A carte de visite would be desir- 
able.” 

Here is another : 

* An excellent man of business (ein tiichtiger 
Geschaftsmann), of twenty-nine years of age, is 
looking out for a partner through life; a little 
ready money. Ladies who will reflect upon this 
offer are requested to send a reply to F. P., 
with their photographs, to the office of the 
journal. If requested, the letters will be re- 
turned.” 

Another runs thus: 

“A young merchant of very good family, in 
the possession of some thousand guidens, 
wishes for a companion through life, with a 
disposable property of eight thousand or ten 
thousand dollars. The matrimonial, enviable 
happiness of a friend who married through 
the same medium, is the cause of this adver- 
tisement.” 

The next is from a lady : 

“An educated man of property, mixing in 
good society, may, under circumstances, fin 
a good match with a young lady. Family 
affairs have induced the young lady to take 
this step. The offer is bona fide, and it is 
therefore only those who are in earnest and 
- give satisfactory explanations that need 
a p “Sag 
Phe next wife-advertiser is not particular 
about widows : 

“ An educated young man, evangelical, thirty 
years of age, proprietor of a good business, 
wishes, as he has free time on his hands, to 
find a cultivated, amiable, also domestic girl 
or a young widow without children and 
with circa five thousand to ten thousand dollars 
ready money, as a life-com;anion. Letters, 
post free. 

We now come to an enticing one : 

“A young man, heir to a fine baronial pro- 
perty, with an old nobility name (of noble de- 
scent), is desirous of finding a wife with pro- 
perty to correspond. As the state of his family 
affairs are most accurately given and authenti- 
cated by documents, no proposals of an am- 
biguous nature will be attended to. The most 
honourable confidence will be given by word of 
mouth and shake of hand (durch Wort und 
Handschlag). Ladies who will reflect upon this 
must address their letters post paid,” &c. 

“A young merchant, of the evangelical confes- 
sion, residing in a manufacturing town in a 
Rhine province, is desirous of a life-companion. 
Money is not a consideration; a gentle mind 





(ein sanftes Gemiith) and a loving heart (ein 
liebreiches Herz) and a pleasing exterior (ein 
angenehmes Aeussere) are, on the other hand, 
indispensable. Letters, with photographs, post 
paid,” &c. 

“ A shy young landwirth, who has not lady- 
acquaintances, wants a wife. He is of good 
property. The lady must have twenty thousand 
dollars of her own. Strict secresy may be ro 
lied upon.” 

“A young man, eager of marriage (ein jun- 
ger heirathslustiger Mann), of a very good 
family, who has a certain income, advertises for 
a partner through life. Education and domestic 
virtues are the chief points. Carte de visite, 
and letter post paid.” 

We might quote many more. It must not be 
supposed that these appeals are “hoaxes.” 
They are really meant in earnest, and often re- 
sult in matrimony. It may seem odd to us that 
a well-doing young man should be driven to 
advertise for a wife, that he could not find a 
single girl amongst his own acquaintances to be 
a partner through life. Yet we do occasionally 
hear of a young lady of good family marrying 
her groom, and of respectable old geutlemen 
marrying their housekeeper or their cook. 
Proh pudor! we may exclaim; but it is never- 
theless a melancholy fact. We might even men- 
tion a step beyond. 

We now enter the last region, with that re- 
spectful feeling for the departed which is their 

ue. The Todes-anzeige, or “ deaths,” are gene- 
rally written in language of deep feeling. We 


d| give one as an example, omitting both name and 


lace. It is the departure of a fair girl, who 

ied broken-hearted three months after the news 
of the death of her brother, killed in the battle 
of Koniggratz. It is put in by her surviving 
brother, also in the army: 

“My only and beloved sister has softly left 
this world for a better one, after long anguish, 
in her twenty-fifth year. The death of her 
brother, who found a hero’s grave on the battle- 
field of Kéniggratz, she bore in silent submis- 
sion to the will of the Almighty. She died on 
the same couch where her father died eighteen 
months before, and she has now joined them both 
in eternity.” 

We place a wreath of our own upon that fair 
girl’s grave. There is a curious custom in 
Germany as regards the dead. Let us take 
Munich for instance. In the churchyard, or, 
as it is there termed, “ God’s acre,” there is a 
dead-house, where the bodies may be inspected 
by any one, the coffins being left open. Gal- 
vanic wires are attached to every pulse, so that 
the slightest evidence of life would cause a bell 
to ring in the room of the guardian of the place, 
who dwells above. It is not a pleasant abode, 
but more than one life has been saved. 

To return to our advertisements. A Ger- 
man local paper is the medium for ventilat- 
ing all the more prominent passions or feelings 
of the heart. 

In the papers before us we have not dis- 
covered any desperate declarations of despond- 
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ing love, either in prose or verse ; but we have 
seen such. We conclude with : 
* SYLPHIDE ! 
“ In three days you shall hear from me.” 





MODERN SCENES AND SCENERY. 

Wuen [I here speak of modern scenery, I am 
not thinking of the improvements that have 
taken place in the art of stage decoration within 
the last forty years; but I use the word in a 
much more relative sense, referring it back to 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. It 
is generally agreed that the history of the Eng- 
lish drama was chopped into two pieces, exceed- 
ingly unlike each other, when the Puritans 
closed the theatres, in 1647, for a period of thir- 
teen years. For my own part, being in the sere 
and yellow leaf, I am not inclined to look upon 
thirteen years as such an exceedingly long time 
as some apparently suppose it to be; and my 
studies of dramatic literature, imperfect as they 
are, serve to convince me that the later plays of 
one epoch are much more like the earlier plays 
of the other than is generally imagined. But 
no matter for that. The period of theatrical 
repose that continued through the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate will serve very 
well to make a division. For the purpose of 
marking a boundary between two adjacent coun- 
ties, a fordable brook will serve as well as a 
navigable river. 

Besides, though there may not be any very 
great difference between the plays that end one 
epoch and begin the other, in our knowledge 
of the two epochs the difference is enormous. 
In the dramatic literature produced during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts 
we may be as learned as we please, allowance 
being of course made for the depredations com- 
mitted by Warburton’s cook. But of the authors, 
Shakespeare included, we know next to nothing ; 
of most of the actors, still less; while the de- 
tails of theatrical production afford one of those 
broad fields for conjecture, which are the special 
delight of the archeologist. Even our informa- 
tion as to the repertory of the old theatres, and 
their rank with respect to each other, is most 
imperfect. That the “ King’s servants,” who 
owned the Blackfriars and the Globe, held the 
topmost position, is a certain fact, and as they 
brought out the works of Shakespeare and other 
leading dramatists, it would not be extremely 
difficult to construct a series of programmes 
that might give a tolerable notion of their pro- 
ceedings, so far as that could be done without 
dates. But directly we quit this company and 
endeavour to ascertain the relative rank of some 
nine theatres, belonging to other companies, 
we are ina fog. Even the scanty information 
afforded by the following short passage which I 
extract from a well-known “ Dialogue on Old 
Plays and Old Players,” published in 1699, is 
to be received with gratitude : 

“Before the wars, there were in being all 
these theatres at the same time: The Black- 


friars and Globe on the Bankside, a winter and 
summer house belonging to the same company, 
called the King’s servants; the Cockpit, or 
Pheenix, in Drury-lane, called the Queen’s ser- 
vants; the private house in Salisbury-court, 
called the Prince’s servants; the Fortune,, near 
Whitecross-street; and the Red Bull, at the 
upper end of St. John-street. The two last 
were mostly frequented by citizens and the 
meaner sort of pene. All these companies 
got money, and lived in reputation, especially 
those of the Blackfriars, who were men of grave 
and sober behaviour.” 

The above refers only to the last years of the 
period ending in 1647. The queen, who gave 
her name to the actors at the Cockpit, was 
originally Anne of Denmark, and it seems that, on 
her death in 1619, the nominal patroness of the 
company was the Princess Elizabeth, but that 
they resumed their old title on the marriage of 
Charles the First, in compliment to Queen Hen- 
rietta. The prince named in connexion with 
Salisbury Court is Charles the Second, as Prince 
of Wales. The two theatres in Shoreditch, and 
the smaller theatres on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, which, according to Mr. J. P. Collier’s 
opinion, were all open on the accession of James 
the First, have vanished from the record; and 
of the five theatres mentioned, there are three 
respecting which we know next to nothing. 
The Fortune and the Red Bull were evidently 
not deemed places of fashionable resort at the date 
to which the Dialogue refers, but there might 
have been as much difference between them as 
between Sadler’s Wells, under Mr. Phelps, and 
a low theatre in some obscure suburb. From a 
“ Prologue upon the removing of the late For- 
tune players to the Bull,” in which the audience 
are requested to remark that the curtains are 
* pure Naples silk, not worsted,” and to forbear 
the “ wonted custom” of throwing pieces of tile 
or pears against them, to lure the actors forth, 
Mr. J. P. Collier conjectures that in 1640, when 
the Prologue was published, the Bull was superior 
to the Fortune. I am not quite clear that the 
premisses are sufficient for the conclusion, and, 
at all events, if the Bull was superior to the For- 
tune in 1640, we may fairly conjecture that in 
the days of the noted award Alleyne, the 
founder of Dulwich College, who owned the 
Fortune, and there acquired all his wealth, and 
moreover was deemed one of the greatest actors 
of his time, the Fortune stood higher than the 
Bull. But Alleyne had retired from theatrical 
life before the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
which occurred in 1611, and im thirty years all 
sorts of changes are possible. Who that derived 
his knowledge of the Drury-lane and Olympic 
theatres from the years immediately preceding 
the management of the latter by Madame Vestris 
could have foreseen that a time was coming 
when the small upstart house in Wych-street 
would be one of the most fashionable in London, 
while the larger edifice, to which a hundred 
traditions are attached, would be so completely 
ignored by the better class of playgoers, that its 





restoration to something like its old position 
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within the last few years is regarded as an extra- 
ordinary event? How, too, about the house in 
Salisbury-court, which was only within a long 
stone’s throw of the Blackfriars? It was a “ pri- 
vate” house, like its haughty neighbour, which 
was in itself a distinction, as I have pointed out 
in my “ New View of an Old Riot,”* so its in- 
feriority must have been rather in degree than 
in kind. The same may be said of the Cockpit, 
about the inferiority of which to the Blackfriars 
there can be no doubt, while the acting of the 
Queen’s servants does not seem to have been 
of first-rate quality. But what was the position 
of the Cockpit at any given time compared to 
that of Salisbury-court? In the year 1638, the 
Queen’s servants moved from the former to the 
latter, having originally migrated from the Bull ; 
but towards the end of the reign of Charles the 
First, they were, according to the dialogue cited 
above, settled once more at the Cockpit. 

In fact, the more we look at our materials for 
information respecting the condition of the 
London theatres before the Civil Wars, the 
less reason have we to be satisfied with our 
knowledge. On the other hand, when the 
Merry Monarch comes home in 1660, our 
theatrical history rapidly becomes clear and 
definite, and there is scarcely a single perform- 
ance of which we cannot learn the details. No 
corresponding difference is to be found with 
respect to our knowledge of the theatrical 
transactions of London from 1660 to 1866, and 
therefore the word “modern” may fairly be 
applied to the two ‘centuries and more com- 
prised between these dates, while the word “old” 
is used for something like a century preceding. 

As, however, the fog which has cleared 
away to display the glories of the brightest 
day leaves behind it a haze, which lasts for 
at least an hour, so are we a little in the 
dark with respect to the theatrical details of 
the years immediately following the restoration 
of Charles the Second. We could tell on our 
fingers the names of the members of the two 
companies—the king’s and the duke’s—to 
whom at once was appropriated the whole field of 
the drama. We not only know by which of these 
two companies every piece was performed, but, 
with very few exceptions, we could accurately 
describe the cast. But with respect to the early 
employment of painted scenes our knowledge is 
hazy. It is the chief object of this paper to 
show wherein the haze consists, and to con- 
tribute towards its dissipation. 

In a paper on “ Old Scenes and Scenery,” I 
have already expressed a suspicion that the use of 
painted scenes had extended beyond the narrow 
circle of court masques before the year 1647, 
and found its way into one or more of the 
theatres, which, whether technically called 
“public” or “ private,” were open to public 
patronage. That painted scenes were not in 
common use I will concede, so we may generally 
agree that, when the Puritans shut up the 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, September 15. 
¢ See No. 391 of the present volume. 





theatres, the general notion of a theatrical 
performance left in the mind of the English 
public was one in which the relations of the 
characters with regard to place were indicated 
by the use of “ traverses,” or movable curtains, 
as more particularly described in the paper on 
* Old Scenes and Scenery.” 

In the year 1658, that is to say, during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, Sir William Dave- 
nant gave daily at the Cockpit theatre, closed 
for dramatic purposes, an entertainment entitled 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, “ex- 
pressed by vocal and instrumental music, and b 
art of perspective in scenes.” When Sir William, 
under the patent granted by Charles the Second, 
opened the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, he 
revived this entertainment, as one of the acts of 
a medley work called The Play-house to be Let, 
each act of which is a distinct piece, and which 
is to be found in Davenant’s ecllected works. 

Now, if the manner in which the Cruelty of 
the Spaniards, as represented at the Cockpit, 
was like that in which it was performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, we had, in the year 1658, 
not only scenery, but very remarkable scenic 
effects in a place of public amusement. In the 
stage directions for the first “entry” (a word 
used instead of “act”’), we are told that a 
“lantdchap (landscape) of the West Indies is 
discerned, distinguished from other regions by 
the parched and bare tops of distant hills, and 
by sands shining on the shores of rivers. The 
prospect is made through a wood, differing from 
thase of European climates by representing of 
cocoa-trees, pines, and palmitos, and on the 
boughs of other trees are seen monkeys, apes, 
and parrots, and, at further distances, valleys of 
sugar-canes.” 

ere is evidently what a stage-carpenter 
would call a “cut wood” with a landscape in 
the background, and we may observe chat Sir 
William is very anxious to make his picture a 
correct representation of South American or, 
as he would say, “West Indian” scenery. 
Further stage-direction shows that the employ- 
ment of characteristic “properties” must have 
been very extensive, and the fact is important, 
that every “entry” is illustrated by a separate 
picture. But if we have scenery, we have, in 
this case, no writing that can strictly be called 
dramatic. Every entry opens with a speech, 
spoken by the “ Priest of the Sun,” which is 
invariably followed by a song and chorus. The 
rest of the entertainment consists of dancing 
and dumb-show, sometimes of a very elaborate 
kind ; but the personages never speak to each 
other, nor do the lyrical portions of the work 
ever take a dramatic form. Malone is of 
opinion that Cromwell permitted the per- 
formance at the Cockpit, as an exception to 
theatrical exhibitions in general, on account of 
his hatred to the Spaniards. This opinion may 
be correct ; but when I consider the peculiar 
structure of the piece, and the care that is mani- 
festly taken to make it look like a stage-play, 
without actually becoming one, I cannot help 
surmising that the exclusive patronage it re- 
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ceived represented a prejudice that may be 
found among those semi-Puritans of the present 
day, who abhor theatres, but have no objection to 
“ entertainments.” 

Davenant’sopera, the Siege of Rhodes, brought 
out on the opening of the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, in 1661, was a lyrical drama to all 
intents and purposes, aud was _ illustrated 
throughout with painted scenery, which changed 
with a supposed change of place. Here, there- 
fore, we fffid the use of painted changeable 
scenery perfectly known and used in a public 
theatre in 1661, to the great delight, doubtless, 
of Samuel Pepys, who, on the 2nd of July in 
that year, went to see the Siege of Rhodes, then 
performed for the fourth time. 

All this seems clear as an Italian sky; but 
here comes the haze. Bearing in mind that the 
art of illustrating a piece by scenery, exactly 
after the principle now adopted, was fully known 
and practised in 1661, we turn to the Indian 
Queen, of Dryden, which was first brought out 
at the Theatre Royal (occupied by the King’s 
company, under Killigrew) in 1664. Here we 
find “ Act I., Scene I.,” with divers entrances 
and exits, and no indication of a picture, so that 
whether we regard the word “scene” in the 
Latin or in the modern English sense, it is 
wholly superfluous. Then comes “Act IL, 
Scene I.,” which, still without any indication of 
a picture, opens with the stage directions, 
“ Enter Ynca and Orazia, as pursued in battle ;” 
and when all the persons who enliven the 
imaginary battle-field have retired, we are in- 
formed, without use of the word “scene,” that 
“Zempoalla appears seated upon a throne, 
frowning upon her attendants.” Here is a 
manifest change of place ; but whether there was 
a change of picture, or indeed any picture at all, 
deponent sayeth not. At the opening of the 
third act we find Zempoalla—who, by the way, 
is the usurping Indian queen—“ seated upon her 
slaves in triumph ;” and-when she and her pomp 
have vanished, we have this direction, “ Ismeron 
asleep in the scene.” Here a change of the 
supposed place of action from the palace of 
Zempoalla to the prison in which Ismeron is con- 
fined, is plainly indicated by the dialogue ; but 
whether there is a painted prison or not we do 
not learn, and the same may be said when we 
come to Act IV., and find that “the scene opens 
and discovers. Montezuma sleeping in prison.” 
But with the fifth act a total p ond of system 

ins. We are told that “the scene opens 
and discloses the Temple of the Sun, all of gold, 
and four priests in habits of white, and red 
feathers, attending by a bloody altar, as ready 
for sacrifice.” Here we have the picture at last— 
the scene in the modern sense of the word. 

Why were the previous pictures, which, ac- 
cording to our present sfage arrangements, 
ought to have been pretty numerous, passed over 
without mention ? Tf throughout the entire play 
no reference whatever had been made to a pic- 
ture, we might conclude that the poet considered 
the indication of such decorations as important 
merely to the stage director, and not to the 





general reader. But he does mention the 
esa 24 of the Sun, and he does not mention 
anything else, though this could not have con- 
cerned the reader more than the rest of the 
scenery. Here we have an instance of the 
haze to which I have referred. 

To contribute towards the dissipation of this 
haze, I would call attention to the fact that the 
fifth act, supposing the play to be pictorially 
decorated throughout, requires a more splendid 
picture than any of the others. Ordinary land. 
scapes and interiors might serve for the rest of 
the piece; but ihe Temple of the Sun was evi- 
dently intended to dazzle the eyes of all be- 
holders. Now, my theory is that there was 9 
transition period in the course of stage-decora- 
tion, during which painted scenes were used only 
when some special pictorial effect was to be pro- 
duced, the old system of traverses being retained 
when nothing of the sort was intended. The 
Cruelty to the Spaniards and the Siege of Rhodes 
were essentially spectacles, and were therefore 
decorated throughout ; the Indian Queen was 
only a spectacle in its last act, and therefore 
the last act alone was decorated. 

Let me test this theory by showing how I 
would reduce it to practice, if I were a stage- 
manager required to produce the Indian Queen, 
according to the directions cited above, with no 
other decoration than the traverses and the 
scene representing the Temple. In the first act 
no supposed change of place seems to occur, so 
I should draw off the front curtains on each 
side, and reveal the whole: stage, undecorated 
save by drapery. When the front curtams had 
been again drawn together after the end of the 
first act, I should close my traverses half way 
down the stage, the back of which I should con- 
ceal, while the front would represent the field 
of battle. Afterwards, I should withdraw my 
traverses on each side, and discover Zempoalla 
on a throne, which could have been put on the 
back portion of the stage while the business of 
the battle-field was going on, without placing 
any painted scene behind it. Having again 
closed my front curtains at the end of the second 
act, I should once more draw my traverses toge- 
ther, and turn to account the difference of the 
stage directions referring to the two discoveries 
of Zempoalla. In the latter portion (scene, we 
should say now) of the second act, just con- 
cluded, she appears seated on a throne; at the 
opening of the third, she appears seated on her 
slaves in triumph; so having arrived at the 
third act, and having again drawn my traverses 
together, while the front curtains were closed I 
should put Zempoalla on the frent part of the 
stage, not seating her as before on a fixed throne, 
but on the shoulders of the slaves, perhaps on a 
sort of palanquin. A throne so composed of 
living materials would break up and disperse of 
its own accord, when I wanted to clear the stage 
to make way for the prison of Ismeron, and 1 
should not be driven to the clumsy expedient of 
pushing off a huge chair in the sight of the 
audience. My stage direction respecting the 
imprisonment of Ismeron being comprised in 
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the words, “Ismeron asleep in the scene,” I 
should draw my traverses not completely off the 
stage as before, but so as to leave a small open- 
ing in the scene, through which the incarcerated 
man would be discovered. The same arrange- 
ment would perhaps suffice for the fourth act, 
where we find Montezuma in prison, though I 
would rather discover the whole of the stage, as 
in the first. While the front curtains were 
closed after this act, I should set all hands to 
work with all possible vigour, introducing now 
my painted scene of the temple at the back, 
with as many gorgeous properties as I had at 
command. In short, with respect to the last 
act, my labours would be precisely those of a 
stage-manager of the present day. 

By this practical illustration, which, I trust, 
is not tedious, I think I have shown that my 
theory of the combination of the traverses of 
one period with the painted scenery of another 
exactly corresponds to the direction of certain 
play-books published shortly after the Restora- 
tion. In my imaginary capacity of a stage- 
manager, I have done exactly what my Dryden 
tells me, neither more nor less. 

If reference is made to the theatrical proceed- 
ings of London during the period to which I 
refer, but the later limit of which I cannot as 
yet specify, it will be seen that my theory im- 
plies the hypothesis, that while plays were repre- 
sented by the Duke’s company originally under 
Davenant, with pictorial illustrations through- 
out, the combination of pictures and traverses 
was maintained by the King’s company under 
Killigrew. That painted scenery on a grand 
scale was first introduced by Davenant, when 
he opened his house in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, is 
an undisputed fact ; and when, after the death of 
Davenant in 1668, his company moved to 
Dorset-gardens, their predilection for scenic 
magnificence increased. The King’s company, 
on the other hand, openly boasted that they did 
not seek to attract the mn tm by means of splen- 
did accessories, and reviled the Duke’s com- 
pany for pursuing the opposite course. The 
prologue written for them by Dryden, and spoken 
on the opening of their new house in March, 
1674 (the old one having been destroyed by fire 
about two years before), commences thus : 

A plain-built house, after so long a stay, 

Will send you half unsatisfied away ; 

When fallen from your expected pomp, you find 

A bare convenience only is designed. 

You who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero’s palace, shining all with gold, 

Our mean, ungilded stage will scorn, we fear, 

And, for the homely room, disdain the cheer. 
Afterwards it proceeds thus : 

*Twere folly now a stately pile to raise, 

To build a playhouse while you threw down plays, 

While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign, 

And for the pencil yes the pen disdais. 


I could not prophesy our house’s fate ; 

But while vain shows and scenes you overrate, 
Tis to be fear’d 
That as a fire the former house o’erthrew, 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 
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The last line evidently refers to the produc- 
tion of a modernised version of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest (of which perhaps more on a future 
occasion) at Dorset Gardens, in 1673. 

By the supposition that the King’s people 
at Drary Lane were for the most part con- 
tent with their old-fashioned traverses, only in- 
troducing a painted scene when it was absolutely 
necessary, while all manner of gorgeousness 
was displayed at Dorset Gardens, we give the 
greatest possible force to Dryden’s prologue. I 
may observe, however, that I do not believe 
that painted scenes were always employed, even 
by the Duke’s company. 

Is it not possible that a combination of tra- 
verses, with an occasional painted scene, may 
have preceded the closing of the theatres by 
the Puritans? If it did, the difficulty of the 
passage from Brome’s prologue, delivered in 
1632, and cited in the paper on “ Old Scenes,” 
vanishes at once. When he says: 

No gaudy scene 
Shall give instruction what the plot doth mean, 


we may suppose that he declares his intention 
to employ traverses only, and not to use the 
occasional painted scene, which in his time was 
an innovation, though recognised by the strict 
conservatives of a late date. 





THE HAUNTED ORGANIST OF HURLY 
BURLY. 





Tere had been a thunderstorm in the village 
of Hurly Burly. Every door was shut, every 
dog in his kennel, every rut and gutter a flow- 
ing river after the deluge of rain that had 
fallen. Up at the great house, a mile from the 
town, the rooks were calling to one another 
about the fright they had been in, the fawns in 
the deer-park were venturing their timid heads 
from behind the trunks of trees, and the old 
woman at the gate lodge had risen from her 
knees, and was putting back her Prayer-book 
on the shelf. In the garden, July roses, un- 
wieldly with their full-blown richness, and 
saturated with rain, hung their heads heavily to 
the earth; others, already fallen, lay flat upon 
their blooming faces on the path, where Bess, 
Mistress Hurly’s maid, would find them when 

oing on her morning quest of rose-leaves for 
ner lady’s pot pourri. Ranks of white lilies, 
just brought to perfection by to-day’s sun, lay 
dabbled in the mire of flooded mould. ‘Tears 
ran down the amber cheeks of the plums on the 
south wall, and not a bee had ventured out of 
the hives, though the scent of the air was sweet 
enough to tempt the laziest drone. The sky 
was still lurid beliind the boles of the upland 
oaks, but the birds had begun to dive in and 
out of the ivy that wrapped up the home of the 
Hurlys of Hurly Burly. 

This thunderstorm took place half a century 
ago, and we must remember that Mistress 
Harly was dressed in the fashion of that time 
as she crept out from behind the squire’s chair, 
now that the lightning was over, and, with many 
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nervous glances towards the window, sat down 
before her husband, the tea-urn, and the muffins. 
We can picture her fine lace cap, with its 
peachy ribbons, the frill on the hem of her cambric 
gown just touching her ankles, the embroidered 
clocks on her stockings, the rosettes on her 
shoes, but not so easily the lilac shade of her 
mild eyes, the satin skin, which still kept its 
delicate bloom, though wrinkled with advancing 
age, and the pale, sweet, puckered mouth, 
that time and sorrow had made angelic while 
trying vainly to deface its beauty. ; 

The squire was as rugged as his wife was 
gentle, his skin as brown as hers was white, his 
grey hair as bristling as hers was glossed; the 
years had ploughed his face into ruts and chan- 
nels ; a bluff, choleric, noisy man he had been ; 
but of late a dimness had come on his eyes, a 
hush on his loud voice, and a check on the 
spring of his hale step. He looked at his 
wife often, and very often she looked at him. 
She was not a tall woman, and he was only a 
head higher. They were a quaintly well-matched 
couple despite their differences. She turned 
to you with nervous sharpness and revealed her 
tender voice and eye; he spoke and glanced 
roughly, but the turn of his head was courteous. 
Of late they fitted one another better than they 
had ever done in the heyday of their youthful 
love. A common sorrow had developed a sin- 
gular likeness between them. In former years 
the cry from the wife had been, “ Don’t curb my 
son too much!” and from the husband, “ You 
ruin the lad with softness.” But now the idol 
that had stood between them was removed, and 
they saw each other better. 

The room in which they sat was a pleasant 
old-fashioned drawing-room, with a general 
spider-legged character about the fittings; 
spinnet and guitar in their places, with a great 

eal of copied music beside them; carpet 
tawny wreaths on blue; blue flutings on the 
walls, and pale gilding on the furniture. A 
huge urn, crammed with roses, in the open bay- 
window, through which came delicious airs 
from the garden, the twittering of birds settling 
to sleep im the ivy close by, and occasionally 
the pattering of a flight of rain-drops, swept to 
the ground as a bough bent in the breeze. 
The urn on the table was ancient silver, and 
the china rare. There was nothing in the 
room for luxurious ease of the body, but every- 
thing of delicate refinement for the eye. 

There was a great hush all over Hurly Burly, 
except in the neighbourhood of the rooks. 
Every living thing ‘had suffered from heat for 
the past month, and now, in common with all 
nature, was receiving the boon of refreshed air 
in silent peace. The mistress and master of 
Hurly Burly shared the general spirit that was 
abroad, and were not talkative over their tea. 

“Do you know,” said Mistress Hurly, at last, 
“when T heard the first of the thunder begin- 
ning I thought it was—it was vs 

The lady broke down, her lips trembling, and 
the peachy ribbons of her cap stirring with great 
agitation, 











“Pshaw!” cried the old squire, making his 
cup Suddenly ring upon the saucer, “ we 
ought to have forgotten that. Nothing has 
been heard for three months.” 

At this moment a rolling sound struck upon 
the ears of both. The lady rose from her seat 
trembling, and folded her hands together, while 
the tea-urn flooded the tray. 

“Nonsense, my love,” said the squire; 
“that is the noise of wheels. Who can be 
arriving ?” 

“Who, indeed ?” murmured the lady, reseat- 
ing herself in agitation. 

Presently pretty Bess of the rose-leaves ap- 
peared at the door in a flutter of blue ribbons. 

* Please, madam, a lady has arrived, and says 
she is expected. She asked for her apartment, 
and I put her into the room that was got ready 
for Miss Calderwood. And she sends her re- 
spects to you, madam, and she’li be down with 
you presently.” 

The squire looked at his wife, and his wife 
looked at the squire. 

“Tt is some mistake,” murmured madam. 
“ Some visitor for Calderwood or the Grange. 
It is very singular.” 

Hardly had she spoken when the door again 
opened, and the stranger appeared—a small 
creature, whether girl or woman it would be 
hard to ieee in a scanty black silk dress, 
her narrow shoulders covered with a white 
muslin pelerine. Her hair was swept up to the 
crown of her head, all buta little fringe hanging 
over her low forehead within an inch of her 
brows. Her face was brown and thin, eyes 
black and long, with blacker settings, mouth 
large, sweet, and melancholy. She was all head, 
mouth, and eyes; her nose and chin were 
nothing. 

This visitor crossed the floor hastily, dropped 
a curtsey in the midélle of the room, and ap- 
proached the table, saying abruptly, with a soft 
Italian accent : 

“Sir and madam, I am here. 
play your organ.” 

“The organ !” gasped Mistress Hurly. 

* The organ!” stammered the squire. 

“Yes, the organ,” said the litle stranger 
lady, playing on the back of a chair with her 
fingers, as if she felt notes under them. “It 
was but last week that the handsome signor, 
your son, came to my little house, where I have 

ived teaching my music since my English father 
and my Italian mother and brothers and sisters 
died and left me so lonely.” 

Here the fingers left off drumming, and two 
great tears were brushed off, one from each eye 
with each hand, child’s fashion. But the next 
moment the fingers were at work again, as if 
—, whilst they were moving the tongue could 
speak. 

Me The noble signor, your son,” said the little 
woman, looking trustfully from one to the other 
of the old couple, while a bright blush shone 
through her brown skin, “ he often came to see 
me before that, always in the evening, when the 
sun was warm and yellow all through my little 
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studio, and the music was swelling up my heart, 
and I could play out grand with all my soul, 
then he used to come and say, ‘ Hurry, little 
Lisa, and play better, better still. I have work 
for you to do by-and-by.’ Sometimes he said, 
‘Brava!’ and sometimes he said ‘ Excellen- 
tissima!’ but one night last week he came to 
me and said, ‘It is enough. Will you swear 
to do my bidding, whatever it maybe?’ Here 
the black eyes fell. And I said, ‘Yes.’ And 
he said, ‘Now you are my betrothed.’ And 
I said, ‘Yes.’ And he said, ‘Pack up your 
music, little Lisa, and go off to England to my 
English father and mother, who have an organ 
in their house which must be played upon. If 
they refuse to let you play, tell them I sent you, 
and they will give you leave. You must play all 
day, and you must get up in the night and play. 
You must never tire. You are my betrothed, and 

ou have sworn to do my work.’ I said, ‘ Shall 
I see you there, signor?’ And he said, ‘ Yes, 
you shall see me there.’ I said, I shall kee 
my vow, signor.’ And so, sir and madame, 
am come.” 

The soft foreign voice left off talking, the 
fingers left off thrumming on the chair, and the 
little stranger gazed in dismay at her auditors, 
both pale with agitation. 

“You are deceived. You make a mistake,” 
said they, in one breath. 

“Our son——” began Mistress Hurly, but 
her mouth twitched, her voice broke, and she 
looked piteously towards her husband. 

“ Our son,” said the squire, making an effort 
to conquer the quavering in his voice, “ our son 
is long dead.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the little foreigner. “If 
you have thought him dead, have good cheer, dear 
sir and madame. He is alive; he is well, and 
strong and handsome. But one, two, three, 
four, five” (on the fingers) “ days ago he stood 
by my side.” 

“ It is some strange mistake, some wonderful 

coincidence !” said the mistress and master of 
Hurly Burly. 
“ Let us take her to the gallery,” murmured 
the mother of this son who was thus dead and 
alive. “There is yet light to see the pictures. 
She will not know his portrait.” 

The bewildered wife and husband led their 
strange visitor away to a long gloomy room at 
the west side of the house, where the faint 
gleams from the darkening sky still lingered on 
the portraits of the Hurly family. 

“ Doubtless he is like this,” said the squire, 
pointing to a fair-haired young man with a mild 
face, a brother of his own who had _ been lost at 


sea, 

_ But Lisa shook her head and went softly on 
tiptoe from one picture to another, peering into 
the canvas, and still turning away troubled. 
But at last a shriek of delight startled the 
shadowy chamber. 

_ “Ah, here he is! see, here he is, the noble 
signor, the beautiful signor, not half so hand- 


| some as he looked five days ago when talking to 


poor little Lisa! Dear sir and madame, you are 





now content. Now take me to the organ, that I 
may commence to do his bidding at once.” 

The mistress of Hurly Burly clung fast by her 
husband’s arm. 

“ How old are you, girl ?” she said, faintly. 

“Eighteen,” said the visitor, impatiently, 
moving towards the door. 

“And my son has been dead for twenty 

ears!” said this mother, and swooned on her 

vusband’s breast. 


“Order the carriage at once,” said Mistress 
Hurly, recovering from her swoon; “I will 
take her to Margaret Calderwood. Margaret 
will tell her the story. Margaret will bring her 


to reason. No, not to-morrow, I cannot bear 
to-morrow, it is so far away. We must go to- 
night.” 


he little signora thought the old lady mad, 
but she put on her cloak again obediently and 
took her seat beside Mistress Hurly in the 
Hurly family coach. The moon that looked in 
at them through the pane as they lumbered 
along was not whiter than the aged face of the 
squire’s wife, whose dim faded eyes were fixed 
upon it in doubt and awe too great for tears 
or words. Lisa, too, from her corner gloated 
upon the moon, her black eyes shining with 
passionate dreams. 

A carriage rolled away from the Calderwood 
door as the Hurly coach drew up at the steps. 
Margaret Calderwood had just returned from a 
dinner-pariy, and at the - door a splendid 
figure was standing, a tall woman dressed in 
brown velvet, the diamonds on her bosom 
glistening in the moonlight that revealed her, 

ouring, as it did, over the house from eaves to 
asement. Mistress Hurly fell into her out- 
stretched arms with a groan, and the strong 
woman carried her aged friend, like a baby, into 
the house. Little Lisa was overlooked, and 
sat down contentedly on the threshold to gloat 
awhile longer on the moon, and to thrum 
imaginary sonatas on the door-step. 

There were tears and sobs in the dusk moon- 
lit room into which Margaret Calderwood 
carried her friend. There was a long consulta- 
tion, and then Margaret, having hushed away 
the grieving woman into some quiet corner, 
came forth to look for the little dark-faced 
stranger, who had arrived, so unwelcome, from 
beyond the seas, with such wild communication 
from the dead. 

Up the grand staircase of handsome Calder- 
wood the little woman followed the tall one 
into a large chamber where a lamp burned, 
showing Lisa, if she cared to see it, that this 
mansion of Calderwood was fitted with much 
greater luxury and richness than was that of 
Hurly Burly. The appointments of this room 
announced it the sanctum of a woman who 
depended for the interest of her life upon 
resources of intellect and taste. Lisa noticed 
nothing but a morsel of biscuit that was lying 
on a plate. 

** May I have it?” said she, eagerly. “It is 
so long since I have eaten. I am hungry.” 
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Margaret Calderwood gazed at her with a 
sorrowtul, motherly look, and, parting the 
fringing hair on her forehead, kissed her. 
Lisa, staring at her in wonder, returned the 
caress with ardour. Margaret’s large fair 
shoulders, Madonna face, and yellow braided 
hair, excited a rapture within her. But when 
food was brought her she flew to it and ate. 

“It is better than I have ever eaten at 
home!” she said, gratefully. And Margaret 
Calderwood murmured, “She is physically 
healthy, at least.” 

* And now, Lisa,” said Margaret Calder- 
wood, “come and tell me the whole history of 
the grand signor who sent you to England to 
play the organ.” 

Then Lisa crept in behind a chair, and her 
eyes began to burn and her fingers to thrum, 
and she repeated word for word her story as she 
had told it at Hurly Burly. 

When she had finished, Margaret Calderwood 
began to pace up and down the floor with a 
very troubled face. Lisa watched her, fasci- 
nated, and, when she bade her to listen to a story 
which she would relate to her, folded her rest- 
less hands together meekly, and listened. 

“Twenty years ago, Lisa, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurly had a son. He was handsome, like that 
— you saw in the gallery, and he had 

rilliant talents. He was idolised by his father 
and mother, and all who knew him felt obliged 
to love him. Iwas then a happy girl of twenty. 
I was an orphan, and Mrs. Hurly, who had 
been my mother’s friend, was like a mother to 
me. I, too, was petted and caressed by all my 
friends, and I was very wealthy; but I only 
valued admiration, riches—every good gift that 
fell to my share—just in proportion as they 
seemed of worth in the eyes of Lewis Hurly. 
I was his affianced wife, and I loved him well. 

‘* All the fondness and pride that were lavished 
on him could not keep him from falling into 
evil ways, nor from becoming rapidly more 
and more abandoned to wickedness, till even 
those who loved him best despaired of seeing 
his reformation. I prayed him with tears, for 
my sake, if not for that of his grieving mother, 
to save himself before it was too late. But to 
my horror I found that my power was gone, my 
words did not even move him, he loved me no 
more. I tried to think that this was some fit 
of madness that would pass, and still clung to 
hope. At last his own mother forbade me to 
see him.” 

Here Margaret Calderwood paused, seem- 
ingly in bitter thought, but resumed : 

“He and a party of his boon companions, 
named by themselves the ‘ Devil’s Club,’ were 
in the habit of practising all kinds of unholy 
pranks in the country. They had midnight 
carousings on the tombstones in the ‘village 
grave-yard; they carried away helpless old men 
and children, whom they tortured by making 
believe to bury them alive; they raised the dead 
and placed them sitting round the tombstones 
at a mock feast. On one oceasion there was a 
very sad funeral from the village; the corpse 





was carried into the church, and prayers were 
read over the coffin, the chief mourner, the 
aged father of the dead man, standing weeping 
by. In the midst of this solemn scene the 
organ suddenly pealed forth a profane tune, and 
a number of voices shouted a drinking chorus. 
A groan of execration burst from the crowd, 
the clergyman turned pale and closed his book, 
and the old man, the father of the dead, climbed 
the altar steps, and, raising his arms above his 
head, uttered a terrible curse. He cursed Lewis 
Hurly to all eternity, he cursed the organ he 
played, that it might be dumb henceforth, ex- 
cept under the fingers that had now profaned 
it, which, he prayed, might be forced to labour 
upon it till they stiffened in death. And the 
curse seemed to work, for the organ stood dumb 
in the church from that day, except when 
touched by Lewis Hurly. 

“ For a bravado he had the organ taken down 
and conveyed to his father’s house, where he 
had it put up in the chamber where it now 
stands. It was also for a bravado that he 
played on it every day. But, by-and-by, the 
amount of time which he spent at it daily began 
to increase rapidly. We wondered long at this 
whim, as we called it, and his poor mother 
thanked God that he had set his heart upon an 
occupation which would keep him out of harm’s 
way. I was the first to suspect that if was not 
his own will that kept him hammering at the 
organ so many laborious hours while his boon 
companions tried vainly to draw him away. He 
| to lock hiraself up in the room with the 
organ, but one day I hid myself among the cur- 
tains, and saw him writhing on his seat, and 
heard him groaning as he strove to wrench his 
hands from the keys, to which they flew back 
like a needle to a magnet. It was soon plainly 
to be seen that he was an involuntary slave to 
the organ ; but whether through a ess that 
had grown within himself, or by some super- 
natural doom, having its cause in the old man’s 
curse, we did not dare to say. By-and-by there 
came a time when we were wakened out of our 
sleep at nights by the rolling of the organ. He 
wrought now night and day. Food and rest 
were denied him. His face got haggard, his 
beard grew long, his eyes started from their 
sockets. His body became wasted, and his 
cramped fingers like the claws of a bird. He 
groaned piteously as he stooped over his cruel 
toil. all save his mother and I were afraid to 
go near him. She, poor, tender woman, tried 
to put wine and food between his lips while the 
tortured fingers crawled over the keys, but he 
only gnashed his teeth at her with curses, and 
she retreated from him in terror, to pray. At 
last, one dreadful hour, we found him a ghastly 
corpse on the ground before the organ. 

“ From that hour the organ was dumb to the 
touch of all human fingers. Many, unwilling 
to believe the story, made persevering endea- 
vours to draw sound from it, but in vain. But 
when the darkened empty room was locked up 
and left, we heard as loud as ever the well-known 
sounds humming and rolling through the walls. 
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Night and day the tones of the organ boomed 
on as before. It seemed that the doom of the 
wretched man was not yet fulfilled, although 
his tortured body had been worn out in the ter- 
rible struggle to accomplish it. Even his own 
mother was afraid to near the room then. 
So the time went on, and the curse of this per- 

tual music was not removed from the house. 
pervants refused to stay about the place. Visi- 
tors shunned it. The squire and his wife left 
their home for years, and returned; left it, and 
returned again, to find their ears still tortured 
and their hearts wrung by the unceasing perse- 
cution of terrible sounds. At last, but a few 
months ago, a holy man was found, who locked 
himself up in the cursed chamber for many days, 

raying and wrestling with the demon. After 
bs came forth and went away the sounds ceased, 
and the organ was heard no more. Since then 
there has been peace in the house. And now, 
Lisa, your strange appearance and your strange 
story convince us that you are a victim of a 
ruse of the Evil One. Be warned in time, and 
place yourself under the protection of God, that 
you may be saved from the fearful influences 
that are at work upon you. Come a 

Margaret Calderwood turned to the corner 
where the stranger sat, as she had supposed, 
listening intently. Little Lisa was fast asleep, 
her hands spread before her as if she played an 
organ in her dreams. 

[argaret took the soft brown face to her 
motherly breast, and kissed the swelling temples, 
too big with wonder and fancy. 

“We will save you from a horrible fate!’ 
she murmured, and carried the girl to bed. 


Tn the morning Lisa was gone. Margaret 
Calderwood, coming early from her own cham- 
ber, went into the girl’s room and found the 
bed empty. 

“She is just such a wild thing,” thought 
Margaret, “as would rush out at sunrise to 
hear the larks!” and she went forth to look 
for her in the meadows, behind the beech hedges, 
and in the home park. Mistress Hurly, from 
the breakfast-room window, saw lima 
Calderwood, large and fair in her white morning 
gown, coming down the garden-path between the 
rose-bushes, with her fresh draperies dabbled 
by the dew, and a look of trouble on her calm 
face. Her quest had been unsuccessful. The 
little foreigner had vanished. 

A second search after breakfast proved also 
fruitless, and towards evening the two women 
drove back to Hurly Burly together. There 
all was panic and distress. The squire sat in his 
study with the doors shut, and his hands over 
his ears. The servants, with pale faces, were 
huddled together in whispering groups. The 
— organ was pealing through the house as 
of old. 

Margaret Calderwood hastened to the fatal 
chamber, and there, sure enough, was Lisa, 
perched upon the high seat before the organ, 
beating the keys with her small hands, her slight 
figure swaying, and the evening sunplaying about 








her weird head. Sweet unearthly music she 
wrung from the groaning heart of the organ— 
wild melodies, mounting to rapturous heights 
and falling to mournful depths. She wandered 
from Mendelssohn to Mozart, and from Mozart 
to Beethoven. Margaret stood fascinated awhile 
by the ravishing beauty of the sounds she heard, 
but, rousing herself quickly, put her arms round 
the musician and forced her away from the 
chamber. Lisa returned next day, however, 
and was not so easily coaxed from her post 
again. Day after day she laboured at the 
organ, growing paler and thinner and more 
weird-looking as the time went on. 

“T work so hard,” she said to Mrs. Hurly. 
“The signor, your son, is he pleased? Ask 
him to come and tell me himself if he is 
pleased.” 

Mistress Hurly got ill and took to her bed. 
The squire swore at the young foreign baggage, 
and roamed abroad. Margaret Calderwood was 
the only one who stood by to watch the fate of 
the little organist. The curse of the organ was 
upon Lisa; it spoke under her hand, and her 
hand was its slave. 

At last she announced rapturously that she 
had had a visit from the brave signor, who had 
commended her industry, and urged her to work 
yet harder. After that she ceased to hold any 
communication with the living. Time after 
time Margaret Calderwood wrapped her arms 
about the frail thing, and cmniek her away by 
force, locking the door of the fatal chamber. 
But locking the chamber and burying the key 
were of no avail. The door stood open again, 
and Lisa was labouring on her perch. 

One night, wakened from her sleep by the 
well-known humming and moaning of the organ, 
Margaret dressed hurriedly and hastened to the 
ae room. Moonlight was pouring down 
the staircase and passages of Hurly Burly. It 
shone on the marble bust of the dead Lewis 
Hurly, that stood in the niche above his mother’s 
sitting-room door. The organ room was full of 
it when Margaret pushed open the door and 
entered—full of the pale green moonlight from 
the window, mingled with another light, a dull 
lurid glare which seemed to centre round a dark 
shadow like the figure of a man standing by the 
organ, and throwing out in fantastic reliet the 
slight form of Lisa writhing, rather than swaying, 
back and forward, as if in agony. The oa 
that came from the organ were broken and 
meaningless, as if the hands of the player lagged 
and stumbled on the keys. Between the inter- 
mittent chords low moaning cries broke from 
Lisa, and the dark figure bent towards her with 
menacing gestures. Trembling with the sick- 
ness of supernatural fear, yet strong of will, 
Margaret Calderwood crept forward within the 
radii of the lurid light, and was drawn into its 
influence. It grew and intensified upon her, it 
dazzled and blinded her at first, but presently, 


by a daring effort of will, she raised her eyes: 


and beheld Lisa’s face convulsed with torture 
in the burning glare, and bending over her the 
figure and the features of Lewis Hurly! Smit- 
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ten with horror, Margaret did not even then 
lose her presence of mind. She wound her 
strong arms around the wretched girl and 
dragged her from her seat and out of the in- 
fluence of the lurid light, which immediately 
aled away and vanished. She carried her to 
er own bed, where Lisa lay, a wasted wreck, 
raving about the cruelty of the pitiless signor 
who would not see that she was labouring her 
best. Her poor cramped hands kept beating 
the coverlet, as though she were still at her 
agonising task. 

Margaret Calderwood bathed her burning 
temples, and placed fresh flowers upon her 
pillow. She opened the blinds and windows, 
and let in the sweet morning air and sunshine, 
and then looking up at the newly awakened sky 
with its fair promise of hope for the day, 
and down at the dewy fields, and far off at the 
_ dark green woods, with the purple mists still 

hovering about them, she prayed that a way 
might be shown her by which to put an end to 
this curse. She prayed for Lisa, and then, 
thinking that the girl rested somewhat, stole 
from the room. She thought that she had 
locked the door behind her. 

She went down-stairs with a pale, resolved 
face, and, without consulting any one, sent to 
the village for a bricklayer. Afterwards she sat 
~ by Mistress Hurly’s bedside, and explained to 
her what was to be done. Presently she went 
to the door of Lisa’s room, and hearing no 
sound, thought the girl slept, and stole away. 
By-and-by she went down-stairs, and found 
that the bricklayer had arrived and already 
begun his task of building up the organ-room 
door. He was a swift workman, and the 
chamber was soon sealed safely with stone and 
mortar. 

Having seen this work finished, Margaret 
Calderwood went and listened again at Lisa’s 
door ; and still hearing no sound, she returned, 
and took her seat at Mrs. Hurly’s bedside once 
more. It was towards evening that she at last 
entered her room to assure herself of the com- 
fort of Lisa’s sleep. But the bed and room 
were empty. Lisa had disappeared. 

Then the search began, up-stairs and down- 
stairs, in the garden, in the grounds, in the 
fields and meadows. No Lisa. Margaret 
Calderwood ordered the carriage and drove to 
Calderwood to see if the strange little will-o’- 
the-wisp might have made her way there; then 
to the village, and to many other places in the 
neighbourhood which it was not possible she 
could have reached. She made inquiries every- 
where, she pondered and puzzled over the 
matter. In the weak suffering state that the 
girl was in, how far could she have crawled ? 

After two days’ search, Margaret returned to 
Hurly Burly. She was sad and tired, and the 
evening was chill. She sat over the fire wrapped 





in her shawl when little Bess came to her, weep- 
ing behind her muslin apron. 

“If you’d speak to Mistress Hurly about 
it, please, ma’am,” she said. “I love her dearly, 
and it breaks my heart to go away, but the 
organ haven’t done yet, ma’am, and I’m fright- 
ened out of my life, so I can’t stay.” 

“Who has heard the organ, and when?” 
asked Margaret Calderwood, rising to her feet. 

“ Please, ma’am, I heard it the night you went 
away—the night after the door was built up!” 

* And not since ?” 

“No, ma’am,” hesitatingly, “ not since. 
Hist! hark, ma’am! Is not that like the sound 
of it now?” 

“No,” said Margaret Calderwood ; “ it is 
only the wind.” But pale as death she flew 
down the stairs and laid her ear to the yet 
damp mortar of the newly-built wall. All was 
silent. There was no sound but the monotonous 
sough of the wind in the trees outside. Then 
Margaret began to dash her soft shoulder 
against the strong wall, and to pick the mortar 
oy | with her white fingers, and to ery out for 
the bricklayer who had built up the door. 

It was midnight, but the bricklayer left his 
bed in the village, and obeyed the summons to 
Hurly Burly. The pale woman stood by and 
watched him undo all his work of three days ago, 
and the servants gathered about in trembling 
eroups, wondering what was to happen next. 

at happened next was this: When an 
opening was made the man entered the room 
with a light, Margaret Calderwood and others 
following. A heap of something dark was 
lying on the ground at the foot of the organ. 
any groans arose in the fatalchamber. Here 
was little Lisa dead! 


When Mistress Hurly was able to move, thie 
mm and his wife went to live in France, 
where they remained till their death. Hurly 
Burly was shut up and deserted for many 
years. Lately it has passed into new hands. 

he organ has been taken down and banished, 
and the room is a bed-chamber, more luxuriously 
furnished than any in the house. But no one 
sleeps in it twice. 

Margaret Calderwood was carried to her 
grave the other day, a very aged woman. 








Early in December will be published, stitched in a cover, 
price Fourpence, 


MUGBY JUNCTION. 


THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 
which will contain, in addition to other Storigs to be an- 
nounced shortly, 
Barzox BROTHERS. 
Tue Boy at Muasy. 


THE SIGNALMAN. ) By Cuares DIcKEns. 


and 
Barsox Broruers anv Co. 
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